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CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 
REGARDING the present work as one in which more 
important interests than our own are concerned, we 
deem no apology necessary for commencing this, the 
third volume, with some account of its progress during 
the past year, and its prospects for those which are to 
come. 

In a similar introduction to the second volume, a 
twelvemonth since, it was stated that the circulation 
approached fifty thousand, and was still on the move 
upwards. It has been with much satisfaction, but no 
surprise, that we have observed, throughout the past 
year, a still continued rise, so as to confirm the assur- 
ance we then expressed, of the steady and permanent 
character of the success of the work. Though less 
fortunate in Ireland than we then anticipated, the ag- 
gregate sale has experienced a certain advance, and 
our sheets, so far as we can learn, are still diffused as 
widely as ever over the country, and penetrate into as | 
many of its remote and scattered parts. That such 
should have been the case, during a year in which 
the Journal met with so much competition, not only 
from other publishers, but from its own, is certainlya 
signal proof of its stability as an engine of popular in- 
struction. During this year, it will be recollected, 
there issued from the same establishment a monthly 
newspaper, and a fortnightly sheet styled ‘ Informa- 
tion for the People,” each of which has found a regular 
circulation to the amount of from 16,000 to 18,000 
copies, and yet the sale of the Journal continues to 
be not only what it originally was, but somewhat ad- 
vanced. 

It will be remembered by our readers that the Jour- 
nal is issued from two sources of publication—London 
and Edinburgh. From the former focus proceed par- 
cels to all parts of England; from the latter, to all | 
parts of Scotland, to the border counties of England, 
and to Ireland. It was our wish on the present oc- 
casion to lay before our readers a list of the quantities 
sold at the principal towns throughout all the three 
countries, which might have served in some measure 
as an index w the degrees of intelligence and appetite 
for reading which prevail in different parts of the 
empire. Unfortunately, from the variety of channels 
through which some of the English and Irish towns 
ure supplied, it is impossible to give a document of 
that kind for the whole country with any approach to 
accuracy. The quantity sold in London is believed to | 
be about 7000 ; those supplied directly by the English 
publisher are (omitting minor places), to Manchester, 
2100; to Liverpool, 1400; to Leeds, 700 ; to Birming- 
ham, 375; to Nottingham, 250; to Hull, 250; to Nor- 
wich, 175; to Bath, 75; to Derby, 75; to York, 52; 
to Bristol, 50 : a statement demonstrative enough, no 
doubt, of the comparative appetency of a manufactur. 
ing population for reading. It is supposed, however, 
that, out of 14,000, which the publishers dispose of to 
London booksellers, at least one half go, by the ordi- 
nary process of agency, to various parts of the country, 
not excepting those towns which here appear to take 
the largest quantities. In Scotland, where the agency 
system is very little resorted to, the comparative quan- 
tities can be more nearly stated. Thus, Glasgow takes 
4220; Aberdeen, 1653; Dundee, 1158; Dumfries, 
800 ; Newcastle, 800; Perth, 788; Paisley, 500 ; 
Greenock (which supplies part of the West High- 
lands), 500; Dunfermline, 300; Montrose, 326 ; 
Berwick, 261 ; Stirling, 260; Ayr, 243; Falkirk, 214; 
Kirkaldy, 191 ; Cupar, 175; Elgin, 170; Inverness, 
150; Arbroath, 147; Hawick, 132; Banff, 130; Kelso, 
120 ; Haddington, 120; Alloa, 109; Dumbarton, 100; 
Laaark, 100; Jedburgh, 98 ; St Andrews, 96; Dunse, 
92; Oban, 77; Selkirk, 72; Linlithgow, 72; Peebles, 
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64; Dunbar, 64; Kinross, 64.* Among minor places, 
it is not worth while to mention any others than the 
Isle of Skye, which takes 40; the Orkney Islands, 
which take 32; and those of Shetland, where the 
consumption is 49. The remainder of 25,000 copies 
is absorbed by Edinburgh and Dublin; by the minor 
places not here specified ; and by the demand for parts, 
of which 500 are made up every month, in Scotland, 
inclusive of the INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE and 
Historica Newsparer. Such, we may say, is the 
sale of the Journal during the month following the 
publication of each number: the current sale after 
that period is between two and three thousand of each 
number annually. Nor is it unworthy of notice, that 
froin these sales there is no drawback of any kind or in 
any instance; every agent receiving, upon his own 
responsibility, as nearly the exact quantity which he 
usually disposes of, as possible. 

When the nature of our little miscellany is taken into 
account, and combined with this picture of its diffu- 
sion over the country, no one can well doubt that its 
effects must soon be very conspicuous, either for good 
or ill. To suppose that the JournaL has displaced 
other literature to nearly its own extent, is manifestly 
absurd. It may have checked the advayce of other 
periodical works, and diverted attention from books 
in some small measure, but, upon the whole, it is an 
addition to what previously existed. Allowing this to 
be the case, how stupendous is the addition! In 
Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine for January, is given a 
list of the sales of periodicals in a certain unnamed 
country town in Scotland, which, though incorrect in 
our instance, is stated by the editor to have been made 
up with considerable pains, so that it may be gene- 
rally relied on. It is as follows :— 


Quarterly Review price 63. 6 copies 
Westminster Review - .. 5 
Foreign Quarterly - 6s. 2 
Journal of Education & @ 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journ. 7s. 6d.... - 
Quarterly Journ. of Agriculture 68 20 = 
Presbyterian Review - 3. .. 6 = 
Blackwood’s Magazine - 2s.6d...14 
Tait’s Magazine 28.64... 6 
Fraser’s Magazine: 2s. 6d 3 
New Monthly Magazine - 30 - 
Metropolitan Magazine - Gd... 2 
Monthly Magazine - %.6d... 10 - 
Monthly Review & 
United Service Journal - 38.64... 2 - 
Court Magazine - 33.64... - 
Lady's Magazine - 38.64... 2 - 
Johnstone's Magazine - 8d....200  - 
British Cyclopedia - Is8.0d....50 - 
Library of Useful Knowledge 6d....40  - 
Scottish Pulpit ~ 2d....60 - 
Chambers’s Journal ~ 13d....700 - 
Information - Iid....2% - 
Historical Newspaper 1}d....175 - 
Penny Magazine - 1d....260  - 
Penny Cyclopedia - ld.... 65 


Now, making every allowance for the elevated cha- 
racter of the materials of the quarterly works and some 
of the monthly ones, it must be acknowledged that the 
six copies of the Quarterly once in three months, the 
fourteen of Blackwood once a-month, and even the 


* In almost every instance, minor dealers in the vicinity of these 


places are supplied by our direct agents. Thus, from Glasgow, | 


the following quantitics are sent, out of 4220, to various towns and 
villages :—Greenock, 84; Campbelton, 72; Airdrie, 60; Kilmar- 
nock, 48; Irvine, 48, Saltcoats, 40; Hamiiton, 36; Kirkintilloch, 
30; Campsie 30; Paisley, 24; Maybole, 24; Dairy, 24 


| forty of the Library of Useful Knowledge, are hardly 
worthy of being contrasted, for their effects as organs 
of intelligence, with the seven hundred of Cham- 
bers’s Journal. The Quarterly sends into the town 
in question somewhere about a hundred sheets of read- 
ing in three months; in the same space of time we 
send in nine thousand, each containing at least two 
and a half times the quantity of matter: at the lowest 
calculation, we throw two hundred and forty times 
more reading into this town than the Quarterly Re- 
view! In the case of the quarterly, and some of the 
monthly periodicals, we readily concede the superior 
value of their matter: so far as they present new 
views and information on the more important classes 
of subjects, they take a higher place and serve a 
| higher purpose in literature, than we have aimed at. 
' But with regard to the magazines in general, tle 
' public will perhaps allow us to take it for granted 
that the original matter of the Journal is in no 
respect inferior. Take, then, the average of the 
magazines, exclusive of Blackwood, and what is the 
contrast ? Against the 2800 sheets circulated by us 
in that locality once a-month, equal to at least 6000 of 
ordinary magazine sheets, we have each of those works 
issuing about 35! Put the whole of the quarterly 
issue of sheets made by the literary periodicals into © 
one mass, and the result, as nearly as we can calcu- 
culate, is 1400 against our 9000, or, taking the larger 
size of the Journal into account, our 24,000. It thus 
appears, that, by our weekly miscellany alone, we have 
| added about 22,600 sheets to the 1400, which formerly 
was the whole amount of periodical literary matter in- 
troduced in the course of those months, into the coun- 
try town in question. In other words, we have in- 
creased it sixteen-fold! 
| When, in addition to the Journal, we reckon the 
quantities of similar literature which its suecess and 
other causes have tempted into existence, it must be 
obvious that a very great change, either for the bet- 
ter or worse, will speedily be accomplished in the 
national mind. On this subject, we shall first quote 
some remarks lately made by Mr Charles Knight, 
the publisher of the Penny Magazine, at a public 
meeting in Windsor :—‘ I have from time to time,” 
said this gentleman, “ collected all the various penny > 
and twopenny sheets published in London on a given 
day. Such publications are in a perpetual state of 
fluctuation. New ones continually start up, and as 
continually disappear in a few weeks. About three 
months ago I collected all that came out on one Sa- 
turday ; when bound together, they formed a thick 
volume. An examination of the prevailing contents 
of these works is by no means unsatisfactory to those 
who ardently desire that the general ability to read 
should be directed into proper channels. Out of forty 
or fifty of such works, a large number are instructive 
as well as amusing. Some, indeed, are devoted to 
frivolous and injuriously exciting subjects; and a 
few are positively dangerous — scoffing at sacred, 
things, and reviling those institutions for the security 
of property, which are as essentisl to the prosperity 
of the labourer as of the capitalist. These circum- 
stances furnish the evidence, which the higher htera- 
ture of all nations also furnishes, that the tree cf 
knowledge may bear fatal as well as precious fruit. 
But I will boldly state one fact, which is most conso- 
latory, and which I should be prepared to prove by 
: details founded upon minute inquiry, namely, that, 
taking into account the aggregate numbers sold of all 
these cheap works, those which are entirely unex- 
' ceptionable find purchasers in the proportion of at 
least twenty to one when compared with those which 
| are obnoxious. 1 have ascertained pretty correctly 
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the comparative sale of almost every one of these 
works issued in London; and I may affirm that 
while those published by the Society with which I 
have the h r to be cted, as well as those of 
the Society for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge, the Religious Tract Society—and I delight to 
add many works issued by private individuals, such 
as Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, Pinnock’s Guide 
to Knowledge, The Mirror, and others, which no fa- 
ther of a family would hesitate to put into the hands 
of his children—while such as these find every week 
very nearly half a million of purchasers, the penny 
sheets of ribaldry and impiety, with all their sti- 
mulating attractions to the depraved and the in- 
experienced, at the utmost do not obtain more than 
thirty thousand purchasers. I conceive that this 
fact is highly honourable to the great body of my 
countrymen. It is most encouraging ts those who 
are anxious to connect every improvement in our so- 
cial condition with the onward progress of intelligence. 
It is the highest reward of those who, through good 
report and evil report, have striven, and at last suc- 
cessfully, to open the once-sealed book of knowledge 
to all men of every degree. There are those who, in 
the narrowness of their understandings or the sel- 
fishness of their views, have loudly procla‘'med that 
this flood of cheap literature will overwhelm and de- 
stroy the land, and who, pointing to the few frivolous 
or wicked publications of this class, maintain that all 
are equally powerful for evil, and inefficient tor good. 
To such I answer, fearlessly and advisedly, that the 
proportion of what is trashy and evil in the publica- 
tions for the poor, does not at all approach in quan- 
tity to what is trashy and evil in the publications for 
the rich. It is the unavoidable misfortune of all great 
instruments of power (and that of printing is ove of 
the greatest), that they may be abused as well as used. 
Fortunately, in the case of the printing-press, the 
more its wholesome employment is extended, the more 
will its detrimental exercise be restricted. The steady 
advance of every portion of society in the attainment 
of a higher tone of morals and of taste will very soon 
banish from our popular literature whatever is gross 
and revolting. Let us endeavour more and more to 
raise the standard of enjoyment amongst all classes— 
and if we raise the standard of enjoyment, we raise 
the standard of principle—and in due time the cor. 
ruptions of false knowledge will be as completely 
thrust out from the literature of the cottage, as the 
gross licentiousness, such as has consigned the writers 
of the time of Charles the Second to an infamy which 
no wit can redeem, is now banished from the litera- 
ture of the court.” 

It may s:ill be asked—Are these sheets really pur- 
chased, and, more than that, are they really read, by 
the poorer classes? We can answer for our own 
publications—which we do upon the best evidence— 
that, though they are purchased also by the middle 
and upper ranks, they are diffused through the very 
humblest departments of society, and not oply read, 
but received into the innermost minds and hearts of 
those who do us the honour to peruse them. The 
acceptation which they have met with is happily 
proved by circumstances which do not rest solely 
upon our word. It is proved by the self-advertising 
power of the works themselves. Every one must be 
able to recollect, that, while the publications which 
are considered by those connected with them as the 
most honourable and dignified, require to be puffed 
into notice at the expense of perhaps a sixth of their 
value, and of all honourable principle on the part of 
the conductors of newspapers, our sheets have hardly 
ever appeared in the advertising, and never once in 
the puffing, columns of those journals. By the force 
of their own native qualities, simply, they have found 
their way into the hands of more individuals than any 
work that previously existed. Their acceptability is 
also proved by the readiness with which the successive 
publications are circulated without any aid from the 
post-office. In the most sequestered nooks of the 
country, such arrangements are made by the people 
themselves, that every sheet comes as regularly to 
band as a newspaper. The booksellers in general 
may be described as devoting a degree of attention to 
the sale far beyond what their profits will fairly re- 
munerate ; the minor dealers, who purchase by = by 
sale from our provincial agents, and whose profit is 
still less, may be considered as acting with even a 
more disinterested regard to the public utility of the 
work. In every remote ramification of the mechanism 
of circulation, the same disposition is manifested to 
take an unrequited trouble in diffusing this myriad 
shower of Sybylline leaves. One shepherd, upon a 
tract of mountain land, receives his copy, perhaps, 
from an egg-market-man or a travelling huckstry- 
woman. When perused, he takes it to the extremity 
of his walk, and places it under a certain stone, where 
the shepherd of the adjacent farm soon after re- 
ceiver it. By this person, again, it is taken, after 
perusa!, to another place of appointment, to be there 
received by his neighbour. Thus a single copy cir- 
culates perhaps over a region twenty miles in extent, 
and still it is always found, like Ossian’s hero, beneath 
its own grey stoue. But the assurances we have re- 
seived from vacious quarters, of the good effects pro- 
duced by the Journal, form, to ourselves, the most 


agreeable proof of its being extensively circulated and 
attentively perused. And it is, indeed, a triumph fit- 
ted to reconcile us to the arduous task which we have 
undertaken.* Every where, we are informed by vari- 
ous local intelligencers, there is less or more of an 
improvement of manners under the literary irrigation 
with which we have overspread the country. That 
portion of his earnings which many a man formerly 
spent in degrading pleasures, is now devoted to the 
purchase of two or three of the cheap sheets, or rather 
a small part of it only is so spent, and the remainder 
devoted to useful and comforting purposes, or laid 
aside against the contingencies of future life. Common 
minds are in the first place attracted by the stories 
and paragraphs which more refined understandings 
will generally pass over with a smile, and then they 
diverge into matter which has an effect upon their 
ene othr intellectual faculties. Clownish minds are 
thus surprised into grace—vicious ones into sober 
goodness. Old grey men, who have dozed for years 
beside the cottage fire, find their hearts rekindled with 
human sympathies, as their grandchildren read to them 
a tale or essay upon the stool at their knee. The 
working-man obtains some knowledge that enables 
him to understand better his position in the world, 
and the matter upon which it is his business to ope- 
rate. The work is found in the hands of the carter 
and farm-servant, as they follow their wains on the 
public road. It is seen beneath the bicker of the stone- 
breaker, as he pursues his lonely and monotonous 
employment. It supplants the rude jest of the har. 
vest-field, and brings scientific truth and views of 
general life into households where only tales of 
superstition and country gossip had formerly been 
found. Even the young wilding of the village street, 
finding himself first amused and then instructed, is 
betrayed into a douceness which was not formerly sup- 
posed to be in his nature, and grows up a better and 
more profitable member of society. Besides all the 
miscellaneous instructive and entertaining matter 
which we have thus brought before the public, must 
be reckoned the more directly,useful reading, which 
we have introduced in very large quantities, by means 
of our fortnightly sheet styled, “‘ Information for the 
People.” Of this work, every number of which con- 
tains some distinct branch of human knowledge, with- 
out any admixture of the light and amusing matter 
which has contributed to carry off the Journal, no less 
than 47,000 of some numbers have been sold, and 
from 16,000 to 30,000 of others; a result, in our opi- 
nion, more probatory of the unlimited desire of know- 
ledge than the success of any of the miscellaneous 
sheets whatever. When the work is completed, as it 
will soon be, we shall have the pleasing reflection, 
that, by accommodating our views to the pecuniary 
resources of the middle and lower orders, we have ob- 
tained their attention, to an almost unprecedented 
extent, to a range of subjects heretofore entombed in 
encyclopedias, but which were nevertheless of the 
greatest importance to the community. Such results 
are new in the annals of literary honours; but they 
are not of the kind least calculated to gratify a lite- 
rary ambition. 

We now enter upon the labours of a third year, 
with unflagging spirit, resolved that no exertion shall 
be wanting to maintain the efficiency of so powerful 
an organ of public instruction as it has been our good 
fortune to establish.+ The second volume, just com- 


pleted, contained, of original essays, sketches, and 
tales, 312 columns, being as much as three ordinary 
volumes of such matter, usually published at a guinea 
and a half; of compiled articles of information, 466 
columns, equal to three volumes of such matter as 
is usually given for eight or ten shillings a volume; 
and, of extracted matter, between four and five hun- 
dred columns, equal to at least two volumes of ex- 
tracts, at six or seven shillings each ; as much litera- 
ture being thus given in one volume at a mere trifle, as 
is usually presented in eight, at an expense of about 
three pounds ten shillings. The third volume, now 
entered upon, will, we hope, be in no degree inferior 
to the preceding, either in the extent of its origi 
and elaborated matter, or in the general quality of its 
contents. 

We conclude with a proffer of our respectful thanks 
to all individuals who have interested themselves, from 
whatever motive, in promoting the circulation of the 
present work: in at least one important respect—the 
vigour of its moral character—we can safely promise 
that it will never be less worthy of their confidence 
and esteem than it has hitherto 


CELEBRATED TREES. 

Treks, like men, often arrive at great distinction, 
and, both in ancient and modern times, when of a 
large and luxuriant growth, have become celebrated 
far beyond the bounds in which they grew and flou- 
rished. One of the most celebrated trees in ancient 
record was an oriental plane, which grew in Phrygia. 
Its dimensions are not handed down to us; but, from 
the following circumstances, we may suppose them to 
have been very ample. When Xerxes, the king of 
Persia, set out on his expedition against Greece, his 
route led him near this noble tree. Xerxes, it seems, 
was a great admirer of trees. Amidst all his devas- 
tations in an enemy’s country, it was his particular 
order to spare the groves ; this wonderful plane, there- 
fore, struck his fancy. He had seen nothing like it 
before, and, to the astonishment of all his officers, or- 
dered his mighty host to halt three days, during which 
time he could not be drawn from the Phrygian plane. 
His pavilion was spread under it, and he enjoyed the 
luxury of its delicious shade, while the Greeks were 
taking measures to seize the Pass of Thermopylz. 
The story may not speak much in favour of Xerxes 
as a warrior; but at least it shows he was a lover of 
what is grand and glorious in the works of nature. 

History informs us of other magnificent trees in 
Greece, which were of vast antiquity ; and we find 
that the luxurious Romans often fitted up the boughs 
of large trees at their villas with benches, where 
they might solace themselves in the company of their 
friends in sultry summer weather. The Emperor 
Caligula had a plane-tree suited to this purpose at his 
villa near Veletre. It had not only a hollow cave in 
its trunk, which was capable of holding fifteen per- 
sons at dinner, with a proper suit of attendants, but 
it had stories also, or artificial flooring in the boughs. 
Caligula used to call it his nest. 

Maundrell, a traveller in Palestine, tells us that 
= he went into the East, a few of the old cedars 


* Among the labeurs connected with our business, not the least 
has been the labour of organising a proper system of printing and 
publishing. The nature of our publications was, in every respect, 
so extraordinary, that all the old modes of procedure may be de- 
senbed as having fairly broken down under it. The business of 
composing the types and of printing the sheets (the latter process 
being accomplished by steam-power) is now under our own super- 
intendence; by which the anxiety and difficulty inseparable from 
so vast and li dat are derably 

+ There is one point of view in which the Journal does not ap- 

ar to have ever been considered by any of its numerous readers. 
Ihe work includes among its objects that of reviving, in a spirit 
and style appropriate to the age, the essay-system of the last cen- 
tury. The editors were led into this end almost uny 
ditatedly; and it was therefore with some surprise that — lately 
lighted upon a paper, addressed by the Rev. Mr Morehead to the 
Edinburgh Literary Journal about five years ago, in which a 
posal for attempting the same end was very plausibly stated. The 
enlightened writer of this article, after reviewing t poy of 
the essayists from the Spectator downwards, and their in 
improving society, proceeds as follows :—‘* Wit has been sharpen- 
ed, imagination filled, knowl accumulated, to a far more ex- 
tensive range than has ever hitherto been known in the world; 
and the circle of human beings whose minds are opening to the 
necessities of every social and moral improvement, has widened to 
an extent that forms quite a new era in the history of the species. 
Here then, sir, 1 maintain that all the id principles of morals 
and religion come before us, again to be enforced in a new and 
much more animating strain ever—because the audience to 
whom such admonitions are to be addressed, is not now any limit- 
ed portion of society, such as the higher orders, or those imme- 
diately below them ; but it isthe whole mass of the people, whose 
principles are to be regulated and fixed, whose vices and follies are 
to be pruned away, whose h are to be ined and under- 
stood, and whose feelings are to be sympathised with and soothed. 
This is now the splendid field o to the didactic writer—a field 
which has h been growing white to the harvest; and although 
the labourers have yet searcely entered upon it, 1 apprehend 
they are standing prepared, and are quite as numerous as is re- 
uired, if they were only aware of the call which is made to them. 

t strikes me,” continues Mr Morehead, ‘‘ that a noble opportu- 
nity is afforded you, and your able coadjutors, to enter upon this 
great field—the most important and sublime which has yet been 
presented to the powers of literary exertion. I cannot pretend to 

int out the ways and means by which the work may be most ef- 

ually performed. I would not wish to trammel by rules any 

of the walks of genius; but I could wish, that whatever they are 
writing, whether prose, poetry, criticism, or original observati 


ition, 
the literary men of our age would keep a steady eye to the wide 
audience whom they are addressing, and would a it down as a 
sacred principle, to advance nothing which cou we an of- 
fence to ‘one of these little ones ;’ but would, on contrary, 
use and seek opportunity to inculeate a pure and vigorous 
morality on the m of the people of every rank- -using the word 
morality in its largest acceptation, as including bens 


were still left. He found them among 
the snow near the highest part of the mountain. Mea- 
suring one of the largest, he found it to be twelve 
yards six inches in girth, and yet sound, and thirty- 
seven yards in the spread of its boughs. At about 
five or six yards from the ground, it divided into five 
limbs, each of which was a massy tree. The cedar of 
Lebanon is an evergreen, and occupies a pre-eminence 
over all other trees in the East in point of beauty. 
* Behold the Assyrian,” says Ezekiel, ‘ was a cedar 
in Lebanon, with fair branches, and with a shadowing 
shroud, and of high stature; and his top was among 
the thick boughs. His boughs were multiplied, and 
his branches became long. The fir-trees were not like 
his boughs, nor the chestnut-trees like his branches ; 
nor any tree in the garden of God like unto him in 
beauty.” In the present day, the cedars of Lebanon 
are of less noble proportions, and few of the ancient 
race are left. 

One of the noblest trees on record is a chestnut 
upon Mount Etna, though it has now lost much of 
its original dignity. Many travellers have taken 
notice of this extraordinary tree. Brydone, who 
wrote his account in 1791, says it had then the 
pearance of five distinct trees. The space within 
them, he was assured, had once been filled with solid 
timber, when the whole formed one tree. The pos- 
sibility of this he could not at first conceive; for the 
five trees together contained a space of two hundred 
and four feet in diameter. At length, however, 
an examination, he was convinced that at one id 
there had here been but one mighty tree; and he 


kind, whether flowing from religion, humanity, propriety, ed 
genuine politeness. All kind of writing, then, might bear upon 
this grand object; but besides, it —_—— to me thac there is again 
more lee field opened for moral or didactic essay, on 
the model of Spectator and the Rambler, only varied so as to 
meet the new exigencies of the times, and expanded so as to take 
in the much wider range of society u which it ‘s to be brougnt 
to te.” It is a striking proof 0 the soundness of Mr More 
head’s views, that they should have been so soon after acted upou 
by individuals unacquainted with their existence 2S and 
that they should, in practive, have been attended such ex- 
traordinary success. 
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found that this chestnut was of such renown, that it 
peared marked in an old map of Sicily, published 

a hundred years before, and an account of it at that 

period is given by Kircher, fully corroborating its di- 

mensions. 

At Newstadt, in the duchy of Wirtemberg, in Ger- 
many, stood a lime, which was for many ages so 
remarkable, that the city frequently took its denomi- 
nation from it. Scarce any person passed vear New- 
stadt without visitiug this tree; and many princes 
and great men did honour to it, by building obelisks, 
columns, and monuments of various kinds, around it, 
engraved with their arms and names, to which the 
dates were added, and often some device. Evelyn, 
in his Sylva, mentions that there were near two hun- 
dred of these inscriptions. The columns on which 
they were tixed served also to bear up the vast limbs 
of the tree, which began through age to become un- 
wieldy. Thus this mighty plant stood many years 
in great state, the ornament of the town, the admira- 
tion of the country, and supported, as it were, by the 

rinces of the empire, till Newstadt was surrounded 
. an enemy, and its venerable limbs were mangled 
in wantonness by the besieging troops. Asa parallel 
to this celebrated tree, we may mention the famous 
lime of Cleves, in Germany. This magnificent tree 
grew in an open plain, just at the entrance to the 
city, and was thought an object worthy to exercise 
the taste of magistracy. The burgomaster of his day 
had it surveyed with great accuracy, and trimmed 
into eight broad pyramidal faces. Lach corner was 
supported by a handsome stone pillar; and in the 
middle of the tree was cut a noble room, which the 
vast space contained within easily suffered, without 
injuring the regularity of any of the eight faces. To 
crown all, top was curiously clipped into some 
kind of head, and adorned artiticially. This tree 
was long the admiration and envy of all the states of 
Holland. 

England at one period poasessed many noble and 
remarkable oak-trees, the remains of which are in 
some instances still to be seen, while in others they 
are only remembered by tradition. Close by the gate 
of the Water Walk, at Magdalen College in Oxford, 
there grew an oak, which perhaps stood there a sap- 
ling when Alfred the Great founded the university ; 
for this period only includes a space of nine hundred 
am which is no great age for an oak. This tree, 

owever, can almost produce historical evidence for 
the age assigned it. About five hundred years after 
the time of Alfred, William of Wainfleet expressly 
ordered his college to be founded near the Great Oak ; 
“and an oak (says Gilpin) could not, I think, be less 
than five hundred years of age to merit that title, to- 
ther with the honour of fixing the site of a college.” 
When the magnificence of Cardinal Wolsey erected 
the handsome tower which is so ornamental to Mag- 
dalen’s, this tree might probably be in the meridian 
of its glory, or rather perhaps it had attained a green 
old age. Ata subsequent era, in Charles the Second’s 
time, this famed tree was much injured when the pre- 
sent walks were laid out. Its roots were disturbed, 
and from that period it declined fast, and became re- 
duced by degrees to little more than a mere trunk. 
But the faithful records of history have handed down 
its ancient dimensions. Through a space of sixteen 
_ on every side from its trunk, it once flung its 
ghs, and under its magnificent pavilion could have 
been sheltered with ease three thousand men; though 
in its decayed state it could for many years do little 
more than shelter some luckless individual whom the 
driving shower had overtaken in his evening walk. 
In the summer of 1788, this magnificent ruin fell to 
the ground, alarming the college with its rushing 
sound. It then appeared how precariously it had 
stood for many years. Its grand top-root was de- 
cayed, and it had hold of the earth only by two or 
three roots, of which none was more than a couple of 
inches in diameter. From a part of its ruins a chair 
has been made for the president of the college, which 
will long continue its memory. 

Near Worksop grew an oak, which, in respect both 
to its own dignity and that of its situation, deserves 
honourable mention. In point of grandeur, few trees 
equalled it. It overspread a space of ninety feet from 
the extremities of its opposite boughs. These dimen- 
sions will produce an area capable, on mathematical 
calculation, of covering a squadron of two hundred 
and thirty-five horse. The dignity of its station was 
equal to the dignity of the tree itself. It stood on a 
point where Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, and Derby- 
shire, unite, and spread its shade over a portion of 
each. From the honourable station of thus fixing the 
boundaries of three large counties, it was equally re- 
spected through the domains of them all, and was 
known far and wide by the honourable distinction of 
the Shire Oak, by which appellation it was marked 
par towns, and rivers, in all the larger maps 

gland. 

In a glade in Hainhault Forest, in Essex, about a 
mile from Barkingside, stands an oak, which has been 
known through many centuries by the name of Fair- 
lop. The tradition of the country traces it half wa 
up the Christian era. It is still a noble tree, patie | 
it has now suffered greatly from the depredations of 
time. About a yard from the ground, where its rough 
floted stem is thirty-six feet in circumference, it di- 
vides into eleven vast arms, yet not in the horizontal 
of on eth, bak tn thes of 
Berwath its shade, which overspreads an area of three 


hundred feet in circuit, an annual fair was long held 
on the 2d of July, and no bovth was suffered to be 
erected beyond the extent of its boughs. 

Not far from Blandford, in Dorsetshire, once stood 
a tree, which five or six centuries ago was probably 
in its maturity, and known by the name of Damory’s 
Oak. At the ground its circumference was sixty-eight 
feet, and seventeen feet above the ground its diameter 
was four yards. As this vast trunk decayed, it be- 
came hollow, forming a cavity, which was fifteen feet 
wide, and seventeen feet high, capable of holding 
twenty men. During the civil wars, and till after 
the Restoration, this cave was regularly inhabited by 
an old man, who sold ale in it. In the violent storm 
in the year 1703, it suffered greatly, many of its no- 
blest limbs having been torn from it. In the year 
1755, this once magnilicent production of nature was 
cut down and sold for firewood. 

Queen Elizabeth has in more than one or two in- 
stances communicated her name to oak-trees of great 
size in England. Gilpin mentions one of those oaks 
which grew at Heveningham, in Suffolk, of great di- 
mensions, but in his time greatly decayed. In Eliza- 
beth’s time it was hollow, and from this circumstance 
the tree derives the honour of being handed down to 

terity. That princess, who, from her earliest age, 
oved masculine amusements, used often, it is said, in 
her youth, to take her stand in this tree, .and shoot 
the deer as they passed; and hence it acquired the 
name of Elizabeth's Oak. Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, 
in his notes to Gilpin, mentions another of these oaks 
of Queen Elizabeth, at Huntingtield, also in the county 
of Suffolk, measuring thirty-four feet in girth at five 
feet from the ground, and which, also, in days of yore, 
afforded a station for the princess in the sports of the 
field. ‘ Huntingfield,”’ says Sir Thomas, “was, for 
a considerable period after the Norman conquest, the 
estate and residence of an eminent family of that name. 
It afterwards descended to the De la Poles, Earls of 
Suffolk, and, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, was 
the property of Henry Lord Hunsdon. Queen Eliza- 
beth is said to have been entertained at the old man- 
sion by Lord Hunsdon, and to have enjoyed the plea- 
sures of the chase, in rural majesty. The approach 
to the house was over an arm of the river Blithe, 
which waters the park, and then through three great 
square courts. A gallery was carried along the whole 
length of the building, and, opening upon a balcony 
over the porch, gave an air of grandeur and variety 
to the front. ‘The great hall was built round six 
straight massy oaks, which originally upheld the 
roof, a3 they grew ; and upon these the foresters and 
yeomen of the guard used to hang theif nets, cross- 
bows, hunting-poles, and other implements of the 
chase. This gives a most curious picture of the ro- 
mantic notions of these olden times. In later years, 
the roots being decayed, the shafts were sawn off at 
the bottom, and the roof was supported either by irre- 
gular logs of wood, or by masonry; and part of the 
long gallery, where the queen and her attendants used 
to divert themselves, was converted into a cheese’ 
chamber. Elizabeth is said to have been much pleased 
with the retirement of this park, filled with tall and 
massy timber trees, but particularly with the oak, 
which ever afterwards bure the appellation of the 
Queen's Oak. It stood about two bowshots from the 
old romantic hall; and tradition records, that Eliza- 
beth shot a buck, with her own hand, from this tree. 
The upper part of the main stem of the tree is now 
considerably shortened by age and accidents. The 
limbs, however, are bold and picturesque; and it still 
carries many boughs, and enough of foliage, to consti- 
tute a considerable head. The trunk thickens as it 
rises ; so that, at seven feet from the ground, it mea- 
sures about thirty-three feet in circumference. An- 
other oak, called the Duke’s Walking-Stick, at the 
same place, is in girth, at the ground, twenty-one feet, 
and rises to the height of one hundred and eleven feet 
from the ground. 

Among the trees deriving celebrity from historical 
events in England, one of the most considerable note 
was the oak in the New Forest in Hampshire, against 
which the arrow of Sir Walter Tyrrel glanced, which 
killed William Rufus, son of William the Conqueror, 
in the year 1100. This oak-tree, which was of ex- 
ceedingly large proportions, survived till about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, at which period of 
its final decay, it was in all likelihood nine hundred 
years old—ax interval of years embracing all that had 
occurred in the history of the country from the reign 
of Alfred the Great till that of George the Third. 
This exceedingly interesting and ancient tree at 
length going to utter decay, its stump was eradicated, 
and to preserve the memory of its site, a monumental 
stone was erected upon it by the late Lord Delaware, 
with appropriate inscriptions. 

The Skelton Oak is another of those trees which 
have been connected with historical transactions. 
This oak still survives, and stands about a mile and 
a half from Shrewsbury, at the spot where the Pool 
road diverges from that which leads to Owestry. 
Near this place was fought the famous battle, on the 
2lst June 1403, betwixt Henry the Fourth, King of 
England, and the forces of Harry Percy, son of the 
Earl of Northumberland, surnamed Hotspur, along 
with those of Owen Glendower. It is recorded by 
tradition that prior to the engagement this celebrated 
Welch hero mounted the tree, now called the Skelton 
Oak, to make his observations. The tree, which has 
been thus in some degree associated with the transac- 


tion in which took place the death of Hotspur, is now 
hollow in its trunk, and can contain about a dozen 
people. It divides into two enormous limbs, both of 
which have been fractured. It is thirty-seven teet 
in circumference, at a foot and a half from the 
ground, and is otherwise proportionally large. 

As we must conclude our descriptions of celebrated 
trees, both in England and Scotland, at another op- 
portunity, we may in the meantime content ourse! ves 
with recommending a perusal of the new edition of 
Gilpin’s book, which has been our authority on the 
present occasion, as readers will not fail to find in it 
a mass of pleasing gossip on the forest scenery not 
only of Great Britain, but other countries of Europe. 


INTERESTING HISTORY OF A SCOTTISH 
EMIGRANT. 
By Joun M‘Diarmip. 


Axsout twelve years ago, a person of the name of 
M‘Dougal, a native of Argyleshire, who had emigrated 
to Upper Canada a few years before, wrote to his 
friends in Scotland, giving an account of his fortunes 
in the New World, and among other things failed not 
to make honourable and grateful mention of the fol- 
lowing truly romantic incident :—In a section of Ar- 
gyleshire the story was told in every parlour, spence, 
and boothy, by the shepherd on the hill, and the fisher- 
man on the lake; and a military gentleman who hap- 
pened to be on the spot shortly after the news arrived, 
was so much struck with the circumstance, that he 
collected the particulars from head-quarters, and is 
ready to vouch for their accuracy.* 

M‘Dougal, on reaching Upper Canada, from anxiety 
to make the most of his scanty capital, or some other 
motive, purchased a location where the price of land 
was merely nominal, in a country thinly peopled, and 
on the extreme verge of civilisation. His first care 
was to construct and plant a cabin in the wild, and, 
this task finished, he spent his whole time, early and 
late, in the garden and the fields. By vigorous exer- 
tion and occasional assistance, he brought a few acres 
of ground under crop, acquired a stock of cattle, sheep, 
and hogs, made additional inrouds on the glade and 
the forest, and, though his toils were hard, graduall 
and imperceptibly became in a rough way “ well 
enough to live,” as compared with the poverty he had 
abandoned at home. His greatest discomforts were 
distance from neighbours, the church, markets, and 
even the mill: and along with these the suspension, 
or rather the enjoyment, after long intervals of time, 
of those endearing charities and friendly offices which 
lend such a charm to social life. His cattle depastured 
in the neighbouring forest, and after a little training 
returned in the evening of their own accord, particu- 
larly when they heard the well-known voice of their 
master and his dog. On one occasion M‘Dougal had 
a quantity of corn to grind, and as the distance was 
considerable, and the roads none of the smoothest, this 
important part of his duty could only be performed by 
starting with the sun, and returning at the going down 
of the same. In his absence the care of the cattle de- 
volved on his spouse; and as they did not return at 
the usual hour, the careful matron went out in quest 
of them. Beyond its mere outskirts, the forest was 
to her ¢erra incognita in the most emphatic sense of 
the term, and with no compass or notched trees to 
guide her, it is not to be wondered at that she wan- 
dered long and wearily to very little purpose. Tall 
trees rose on every side—a boundless contiguity of 
shade; and fatigued with the search, she deemed it 
prudent to retrace her steps while it was yet time. 
But this resolution was much easier formed than exe- 
cuted ; returning was as dangerous as “‘ going o’¢r ;”” 
and after wandering for hours, she sunk on the ground, 
her eyes swollen and filled with tears, and her mind agi- 
tated almost to distraction. But here she had not rested 
many minutes until she was startled by the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps, and anon an Indian hunter stood 
before her. Mrs M‘Dougal knew that Indians lived at 
no great distance, but as she had never seen a member 
of thetribe, her first emotions were those of terror ; 
quickening, it may be said, every pulse, and yet palsy- 
ingevery limb. But the Indian’s views were more com. 
prehensive; constantly on the out-look in search of 
the quarry, and accustomed to make circuits compris- 
ing the superficies of many a Highland mountain and 
glen, he had observed without being observed himself ; 
knew her home, recognised her person, comprehended 
her mishap, divined her errand, and immediately 
beckoned to her to rise and follow him. The unfor- 
tunate woman understood the signal, and obeyed it 
in as far as terror left her power ; and after a length- 
ened sweep, which added not a little to her previous 
fatigue, they arrived at the door of an Indian wig- 
wam. Her conductor invited her to enter by signs: 
but this she sternly refused to do, dreading the con- 
sequences, and preferring death in the open air tothe 
tender mercies of cannibals within. Perceiving her 
reluctance and scanning her feelings, the hospitable 
Indian darted into the wigwam, and communed with 
his wife, who in a few minutes also appeared, and by 
certain signs and a ser known only to females, 
calmed the stranger’s fears, and induced her to enter 
their lowly abode. Venison was instantly prepared 
for supper, and Mrs M‘Dougal, though stil! alarmed 
at the novelty of her situation, found the viands de- 
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licious, and had rarely, if ever, partuken of so sa- 
voury a meal. Aware that she was wearied, the In- 
dian removed from their place near the roof two beau- 
tiful deer-skins; and by stretching and fixing them 
across, divided the wigwam into two compartments. 
Mats were also spread in both, and next, the stranger 
was given to understand that the farther dormi- 
tory was expressly intended for her accommodation. 
But here again her courage failed her, and to the most 
ing entreaties she replied by signs as well as she 
could, that she would prefer to sit and sleep by the 
fire. This determination seemed to puzzle the Indian 
and his squaw sadly ; often they looked at one another, 
and conversed softly in their own language, and at 
last the red took the white woman by the hand, led 
her to her couch, and became her bed-fellow. In the 
morning she awoke greatly refreshed, and was anxious 
to depart without farther delay; but this the Indian 
would on no account permit. Breakfast was prepared 
—another savoury and well-cooked meal—and then 
the Indian accompanied his guest, and conducted her 
to the very spot where the cattle were grazing. These 
he kindly drove from the wood, on the verge of which 
Mrs M‘Dougal descried her husband running about 
hallooing, and seeking for her in a state of absolute 
distraction. Great was his joy, and great his grati- 
tude to her Indian benefactor, who was invited to the 
house, and treated to the best the larder afforded, and 
presented on his departure with a suit of clothes. In 
about three days he returned, and endeavoured by 
every wile to induce Mr M‘Dougal to follow bim into 
the forest. But this invitation the other positively 
declined, and the poor Indian went on his way ob- 
viously grieved and disappointed. But again he re- 
turned, and, though words were wanting, renewed his 
entreaties, but still vainly and without effect; and 
then, as a last desperate effort, he hit upon an expe- 
dient which none save an Indian hunter would have 
thought of. Mrs M‘Dougal had a nursling only a few 
months old—a fact the Indian failed not to notice— 
and after his p imiceloq had been completely 
thrown away, he approached the cradle, seized the 
child, and darted out of the house with the speed of 
an antelope. The alarmed parents instantly followed, 
supplicating and imprecating at the top of their voices ; 
but the Indian's resolves were fixed as fate ; and away 
he went, slow enough to encourage his pursuers, but 
still in the van by a good many paces, and far enough 
ahead to achieve the secret purpose he had formed— 
like the parent bird skimming the ground when she 
wishes to wile the enemy from her nest. Again and 
again, Mr M‘Dougal wished to continue the chase 
alone; but maternal anxiety baffled every remon- 
strance, and this anxiety was, if possible, increased, 
when she saw the painted savage enter the wood, and 
steer, as she thought, his course towards his own ca- 
bin in the heart of the wild. The Indian, however, 
was in no hurry; occasionally he cast a glance be- 
hind, poised the child almost like a feather, threaded 
his way with admirable dexterity, and kept the swad- 
dling clothes so closely drawn around it, that not even 
the winds of hesven were permitted to visit it too 
roughly. It is needless to go into all the details of 
this singular journey, farther than to say, that the In- 
dian at last called a halt on the margin of a very 
beautiful prairie, teeming with the richest vegetation, 
and extending to several thousand acres. In a mo. 
ment the child was restored to its parents, who, won- 
dering what so strange a proceeding could mean, stood 
for some minutes panting for breath, and eyeing one 
another in silent and speechless astonishment. The 
Indian, on the other hand, appeared overjoyed at the 
success of his manwuvre, and never did a human be- 
ing frisk about and gesticulate with greater anima- 
tion. We have read or heard of a professor of signs, 
and supposing such 4 character were wanted, the 
ion could not, or at least should not, be a mat- 
ter of difficulty, so long as even a remnant remains 
of the aborigines of North America. All travel- 
lers agree in describing their gestures as highly 
dignified, eloquent, and intelligent; and we have 
the authority of Mr M‘Dougal for saying, that the 
hero of the present strictly authentic tale proved 
himself to be a perfect master of the art. The resto- 
ration of the child, the beauty and wide extent of the 
irie, and various other circumstances combined, 
hed across our country man’s mind—operating con- 
viction where jealousy and distrust had lurked before; 
and as the Indian stood before him, his eyes beaming 
with benevolence and intelligence, his arms extended, 
and, along with his body, thrown into the most varied 
and speaking attitudes, he became more and more 
satisfied that his speech, if given in broken English, 
would have run very nearly as follows :—“ You doubt 
Indian; you think him treacherous; you think him 
wish to steal thechild. No,no; Indian has tribe and 
child of his own; Indian knew you long ago; knew 
you when you first came, and saw you when you not 
see Indian ; saw you poor but hard-working man ; 
some white men bad, and hurt Indian; you not bad; 
hurt no one, but work hard for your wife and child ; 
saw you choose bad place; Indian pitied you; never 
make rich there; saw your cattle far in forest; thought 
come catch them ; you not come ; your wife come; 
Tndian find her faint and weary; Indian take her 
home ; fear go in; think Indian kill and eat her ; no, 
no; indian lead her back ; Indian meet you; very 
sad, then very glad to see her; you kind to Indian ; 
give him meat, drink and better clothes than your 
own; Indian grateful , wish you to come here; not 


come ; Indian go again; not come ; Indian very $ 
take the child ; not run fast; know you would follow 
child. Look round! plenty ground—rich, rich ; In- 
dian love the deer, and the birds und beasts of the 
field ; the chase make him strong; his father loved 
the chase; if Indian farm, Indian farm here; look 
round! plenty of ground—rich, rich; many, many 
cattle feed here ; trees not many on that side; make 
road in less than half a moon; Indians help you; 
come, come—Indian your friend—come, live here.” 
Mr M‘Dougal in a trice examined the soil, and im- 
mediately saw the propriety of the advice given by 
the untutored but by no means unintelligent or un- 
observing savage—if savage, in deference to custom, 
he must still be called. By a sort of tacit agreement 
a day was fixed for the removal of the materials of 
our countryman’s cabin, goods, and chattels ; and the 
Indian, true to his word, brought a detachment of 
his tribe to assist in one of the most romantic ‘ flit- 
tings” that ever was undertaken, whether in the new 
or old world. In a few days a roomy log-house was 
fashioned, and a garden formed in a convenient sec- 
tion of the beautiful prairie, from which the smoke 
was seen curling, and the woodpecker heard tapping 
at no great distance. ‘ 

Mr M‘Dougal was greatly pleased with the change ; 
and no wonder, seeing that he could almost boast of 
a body-guard as bold as the bowmen of Robin Hood. 
His Indian friend speedily became a sort of foster- 
brother, and his tribe as faithful as the most attached 
tail of gillies that ever surrounded a Highland chief- 
tain. Even the stupid kine lowed on finding them- 
selves suddenly transported to a boundless range of 
the richest pasture, and, up to the date of the last ad- 
vices, were improving rapidly in condition, and in- 
creasing in numbers. At a fitting opportunity, Mr 
M‘Dougal took care to acquire a legal title to his 
beautiful and productive farm, which every year in- 
creased in value. The little garden smiled like a rose 
in the desert ; grass, over-abundant, gradually gave 
way tothriving crops. The Indians continued friendly 
and faithful, occasionally bringing presents of venison 
and other game, and were uniformly rewarded from 
the stores of a dairy overflowing with milk, butter, and 
cheese. Attached as the red man was to his own mode of 
life, he was at length induced, with his wife, to form part 
of the establishment in the capacity of grieve or head 
shepherd—a duty he undertook the more cheerfully, 
as it still left him opportunities of meeting and com- 
muning with his friends, and reconnoitring the antlered 
denizens of the forest. Let us hope, therefore, that 
no untoward uccident will occur to mar this beautiful 
picture of sylvan life; that the M‘Dougal colony will 
wax stronger and stronger, till every section of the 
prairie is forced to yield tribute to the spade and the 
plough. 


A WALK THROUGH WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 
WEstMINSTER ARBEY occupies the southern side of 
the open area already mentioned as being at tie ter- 
mination of Parlament Street, and is only separated 
from the House of Lords by a street pursuing a direc- 
tion towards Millbank, on the north bank of the 
Thames. Onthe south is the sacred edifice, crowded 
upon by brick dwelling-houses; and the entrance, 
which is ordinarily open, is by an alley betwixt these 
houses and a portion of the structure leading from the 
above street. This entrance is that by Poets’ Corner. 

No one possessing the smallest sentiment of ro- 
manee, can approach Westminster Abbey without 
emotion. In its dark Gothic walls and lofty towers, 
in its vaulted roof, and floor covered with sepulchral 
inscriptions, we see striking memorials of the history 
of our country, even from the times of the Heptarchy. 
It is perhaps not generally known that that portion of 
Westminster which now forms the united parish of 
St Margaret and St John the Evangelist, and which 
is now covered with busy streets, was once an island 
formed by the river Thames, and called Thorny Island, 
from being overrun with shrubs of that character. On 
this insular spot was erected a monastic institution, 
ascribed to Sebert, certainly ove of the earliest build- 
ings for public worship on the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into England. It was changed to an abbey by 
Offa, king of Mercia, in 785. The abbots hence rose 
rapidly into such distinction, that the coronation robes 
and regalia were deposited in the abbey, and it was 
dedicated to St Peter. 

The ancient structure severely suffered from the 
ravages of the Danes during the reign of Ethelwolf, 
and it was not until the comparatively tranquil period 
of Edward the Confessor, that Christianity gained 
the ascendancy. Under this monarch the abbey rose 
from its ruined state ; the ground-plan bore the form 
of the cross, rights and endowments were granted, 
and the edifice assumed a great degree of architectu- 
ral grandeur. It had become the sacred place of in- 
auguration of the English monarchs, and William 
the Conqueror was crowned here in great pomp and 
solemnity, 1066. 

Henry the Third enlarged the abbey, and added a 
chapel, which he dedicated to the Virgin, in which 
state the building remained until Henry the Seventh 
added a chapel, built in the florid Gothic style, on 


which the greatest skill of the architect and thc scuip- 
tor was displayed ; exhibiting the most splendid struc- 
ture of the age, and so highly esteemed, that it was 
enjoined the remains of royalty alone should be in- 
terred within its walls. During the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, the abbey was considerably defaced ; but 
on the surrender of its revenues, Henry raised West- 
minster to the dignity of acity, and its abbey was 
constituted a cathedral. It was, however, afterwards 
reunited to London in 1550. r] 

Westminster Abbey, during the reign of William 
and Mary, was thoroughly repaired, and the towers 
added at the western entrance, under the direction of 
the celebrated Sir Christopher Wren, to whom Lon- 
don owes so much of its architectural grandeur. 

The length of the abbey is 416 feet: breadth at the 
transept 203 feet: nave 102 feet: height of the west 
towers 225 feet. The exterior measurement, inclnd- 
ing Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, is 530 feet. It has 
a very imposing effect, particularly when viewed from 
the north, uniting the characteristics of grandeur and 
solemnity. The principal entrance is richly carved, 
having a smal] door on either side. Above are orna- 
mented windows and pinnacles: these ascend two at 
the outer angles, and two at the centre, sustained by 
buttresses, losing a sp window, surmounted 
by a pyramid of Gothic ornament, topped by a smaller 
spire and a vane. This portico, from its strength and 
elegance, has been called the Beautiful, or Solomon’s, 
Gate. It is rarely opened, except on great occasions, 
or when the remains of some important individual 
are to be deposited within the walls of the abbey. 

On entering at the great western door between the 
towers, the magnificence of the abbey at once strikes 
the beholder with reverential awe: nearly the whole 
of the interior appears in grand masses of towering 
Gothic columns of grey marble, connecting the pave- 
ment with the roof, and separating the nave from the 
side aisles. A screen divides the nave from the choir, 
over which is a noble organ, beyond which the eye 
soars amid graceful columns, tracery, and decorated 
windows, to the summit of the eastern arch that over- 
looks the adjacent chapels. The walls on either side 
display a great profusion of sepulchral monuments, 
among which are many finely-executed pieces of sculp- 
ture and touching memorials of those whose exploits 
or exertions deserved the notice of posterity. 

Above the line of tombs there are chambers and 

galleries which were once occupied by nuns, but now 
solemn and dreary in their antiquity, though relieved 
by the sunbeam glancing across the misty height of 
the nave. The northern window is richly orna- 
mented with stained glass, representing the Holy 
Scriptures surrounded bya band of cherubim in the 
centre; on the sides the Saviour, the Evangelists, and 
Apostles, appear in recumbent attitudes. From this 
window proceeds a calm ray of light, very advantageous 
to the display of the beautiful sculpture on which it 
i There are numerous tombs and monuments 
of noble persons, exquisitely imagined and executed 
in emblematical groups, or in faithful portraiture, 
that convey to the spectator subject for deep reflection. 
Here rival statesmen repose in peace; heroes, who 
waved their country’s flag triumphant on the field, or 
on the wave, rest undisturbed; and all around con- 
spires to teach that “ paths of glory lead but to the 
grave.” There is, however, associated with this com- 
mon lot of humanity, gratitications of a high order 
while contemplating historical facts connected with 
the respective individuals ; and worthy of respect is 
he whose life shall be found to justify what the senlp- 
tor has figured or inscribed. As works of art, some 
of these memorials of mortality are of the highest 
class, aud deserving our best attention. 

The chapel of Edward the Confessor is at the eastern 
end of the choir, and contains the shrine of St Ed- 
ward ; it was an exquisite piece of workmanship, evi- 
dent amid its progress to decay. Here also is the co- 
ronation-chair, under which is placed the celebrated 
stone brought from Scone in Scotland by Edward the 
First, in 1297. The Chapel of Henry the Seventh is 
also at the eastern end of Westminster Abbey, and 
among the ashes of many whose brows were decorated 
with diadems, are those of Mary and Elizabeth. The 
ascent to this splendid piece of Gothic art, which has 
been extolled as the wonder of the world, is by steps 
of black marble beneath a stately portico. The en- 
trance-gates possess most extraordinary richness of 
workmanship in brass. The effect produced on enter- 
ing this chapel is solemn and magnificent: the lofty 
ceiling is wrought in stone into an astonishing variety 
of figures and devices; the stalls are of oak, bav- 
ing the deep tone of age, with Gothic canopies, 
all so elaborately carved as to surpass in beauty every 
specimen of the kind. Here are installed the knights 
of the most honourable order of the Bath. In their 
stalls are placed brass plates of their arms, and above 
are suspended their banners, swords, and helme 
beneath the stalls are seats for the esquires. 
pavement is composed of black and white marble, 
neath which is the royal vault. The magnificent 
tomb of Henry the Seventh and Elizabeth his queen, 
stands in the body of this chapel in a curious chantry 
of cast brass, most admirably executed, and inter- 
spersed with effigies, armorial bearings, and devices, 
alluding to the union of the red and white roses. The 
general view of this chapel is astonishing as it is gor- 


othe abbey may be considered as suddivided inw 
nine chapels—as that of St Benedict, St Edmun:l, St 
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‘icholas, H the Seventh, St Paul, St Edward the 
pwd St Genes, Abbot Islip, St John the 
Evangelist, St Andrew, and St Michael. But in the 

t day divine service is performed only in a space 
inclosed with wood, near the eastern extremity of 
the building. Here service takes place daily at ten in 
the morning and three in the afternoon, though some- 
times none are present but the officials. The public 
worship of the parish, at which the parishioners at- 
tend, is conducted in the adjacent church of St Mar- 


The transepts, the aisles, and the areas, are covered 
with monumental sculpture; but that portion deno- 
minated Poets’ Corner is rendered deeply interesting, 
from its containing memorials of those with whose 

ful toils our gentlest hours have been associated. 
tis a spot entered with reverence, and quitted with 
regret. No particular description can be given where 
each may be entitled to a share of homage, and of de- 
lightful remembrance. The ordinary entrance to the 
abbey being by this part of the building, Poets’ Corner 
answers as a vestibule to the wide expanse beyond it; 
and here usually lounge many visitors inspecting the 
dingy monuments on the walls, till taken by the 
keepers over the edifice. The charge, altogether, ex- 
acted from strangers for seeing the various objects of 
interest in the abbey, and its contiguous chapels, is 
. one shilling and threepence; and it is but justice to 
state, that the civility and desire to give every infor- 
mation to strangers, by those who conduct visitors 
over this interesting place, are such as to deserve the 
highest commendation. 


STORIES OF A FEMALE SEXTON. 

In one of the counties of Scotland, north of the Forth, 
is situated an ancient palace of the Scottish kings, 
which, about fifty years ago, after a long period of 
desertion and decay, was repaired, to be occupied as a 
manse by the clergyman of the parish. This circum- 
stance revived, in the recollection of many of the pa- 
rishioners who then resorted to it, the numberless 
tales and legends connected with its history, some of 
which :aay come to be hereafter noticed. 

One stormy evening in the fall of the year, while 
the wind blew in gusts through the ruinous parts of 
the old palace, threatening to unroof the remaining 
tuwers which time and civil war had spared, the 
worthy pastor and his wife were enjoying their tea 
before a good fire, which blazed and crackled up the 
chimney, as if in defiance of the tempest without, 
when they heard a humble rap at their parlour 
door, which was slightly pushed open by a person 
who announced that she wished “ a word of the mi- 
nister.”” The applicant, on being desired to enter, pre- 
sented the form of a very good-looking robust woman, 
of seven or eight and twenty, who approached in deep 
affliction. 

“ What is the matter, my good Elspeth ? How is 
your husband ?” said the worthy clergyman, in a tone 
of commiseration. 

** Oh, sir,” replied the poor woman, “ my husband 
is weel enough in health; but he has ta’en to his 
bed again. My bonny gallant bairn, that was eight 
months old, died yesterday : he took the weary croup, 
oad lammie, and gaed like other three afore him. 

is father will aye work at the loom, ye ken, sir, as 
lang as we hae a living bairn; but when they are 
ta’en awa’, he loses a’ pith and speerit, and just gangs 
to his bed, and leaves me to warsel on wi’ a wae heart 
and a toom purse, no a living body to comfort or help 
me; and still [ maun bear a’, and work for a’.” 

“Tam very sorry for you, my poor woman,” said 
Doctor M‘Vicar ; “ will a trifle of money be of service 
to you ?” 

“Na, sir,” she said, drawing herself up rather 
proudly; ‘“‘ mony thanks, but I didna come here to 
seek ony thing but wark. I dinna like to eat the 
bread o’ idleness ; but I’m sair grieved, and spinning 
is but a dowy job; and I canna gang out to work, to 
hear a’ the jokes and jeers o’ the lads and lasses in 
the fields, for that 1nakes me waur nor sitting at 
hame; and then I canna be weel spared a haill day 
neither, for that leaves him wi’ naebody to gie him 
his bit meat. But now ye see, sir, as Sandy Mort- 
cloth is dead, if ye would but put me in his place, I 
think the /atewa‘es and the burials would divert me.” 

“ But, my good woman,” replied the kind pastor, 
in some amazement, “ who ever heard of a female 
bedral? You surely do not mean to dig the graves 
and wait on the funerals, as Sandy did ?—such an oc- 
po would expose you to insult and me to ridi- 


“ O, ay, sir; but that is all cared for, if you are 
only so good as gie your consent. Tam Maigh will 
the graves for me, and wait on the burials at the 
yard; and I will go with the mortcloth to the 
ouses, and attend the ‘chestings, and all the indoor 
work ; and Tam and I will divide the labour and the 
payments, if you will but grant it.” 
“* Well, Elspeth, I will make your request known 
to the kirk-session, and see what can be done to serve 
. It has often been remarked, that the war of the ele- 
ments without doors makes us more sensible of the 
comforts within. Thus it was that poor Elspeth had 


preferred her petition at a fortunate time; for it only 
required that the worthy doctor should contrast his 
own prosperous situation and warm abode, with her 
forlorn state and comfortless cottage, to rouse all the 
benevolence of his nature, and extract from him the 
promise she was so anxious to obtain. By the mi- 
nister’s recommendation, the case of Elspeth was ta- 
ken into consideration by the kirk-session, and it was 
agreed to give her a trial. The case excited some 
merriment at first; but Elspeth was soon found to 
conduct the business with so much punctuality and 
decorum, that a different sentiment quickly super- 
vened, and, to the general contentment of the pa- 
rishioners, her appointment was confirmed. To the 
scenes which she witnessed, and the incidents which 
fell under her notice, in the course of her singular 
avocations, it is hoped that the reader may be indebted 
for some amusement. It was many years after her 
having practised the business of a sexton, when I first 
became acquainted with Elspeth Brown. Her hus- 
band was dead, and she had only one remaining child, 
a son, who assisted to support her. Her minister was 
also dead, and she no longer resided in the parish 
where she had exercised her remarkable calling. But 
though, when I knew her tirst, her hair was grey, 
and her tall form somewhat bent by age and hard la- 
bour, she still preserved the hardy and independent 
spirit which had marked her earlier years, and scorned 
to receive money without giving for it some equiva- 
lent of labour. As her years increased, she grew re- 
markable fur a shrewd and penetrating acuteness, 
which enabled her, by combining circumstances, al- 
most to foretell events ; and few of her own class liked 
to hear an evil prognostication in which they were 
concerned, pronounced by Elspeth Brown. Her tem- 
per had been a good deal soured by the misfortunes 
of her early life; and I was often much amused by 
the vein of bitter and ironical invective which mixed 
with her strong sense, when she expatiated upon the 
vanities, follies, and presumption of the rising gene- 
ration of her own class. As Ll have undertaken two 
relate some of this old woman’s stories, I shall begin 
with her outset in the new line of life she had chosen, 
putting her information into my own words as I shall 
see occasion. 
THE LATEWAKE. 

Elspeth’s first effort in the way of her singular oc- 
cupation, was called forth a few days after the inter- 
ment of her infant, when she accompanied the village 
carpenter, who bore a coffin for an old woman, to a 
lonely dwelling at the distance of two miles. The 
weather had settled into a calm, and it was a beauti- 
ful evening, when they took their way along the edge 
of a little winding burn, that led them into the depths 
ofa valley, whose acclivities on either side were clothed 
with trees of various kinds, still retaining the sere 
foliage of autumn. The man had been late in finish- 
ing the coffin; and before he and his companion ar- 
rived at the cottage, which was situated on the top of 
the bank, daylight was gone, and they found the 
death-candles already lighted, and six or eight women 
seated round a blazing tire in the apartment where 
the corpse lay. Most of these women were old, and 
the rest well advanced in life, with the exception of 
one why sat somewhat apart trom the rest. This was 
a fair girl of twenty, on whose thin and blanched 
cheek, and colourless lips, were perceived the effects 
of ruined health ; while, in the melancholy apathy of 
her dark blue eyes, there seemed a settled sorrow of 
no recent date. 

Elspeth looked upon this young woman with pity and 
surprise, for she had not seen her for rnure than two 

ears, and then her spirits were light, and the roses of 

ealth were blooming on her«cheek. She took no notice, 
however, of the change, but, going up to her, shook her 
kindly by the hand, and spoke a few words in relation 
tothe death of herstepmother, at whose chesting she had 
come to officiate. This ceremony was soon gone through, 
and the women again placed round the fire, while they 
indulged in potations of tea sufficiently strong to aid 
them in defying the powers of sleep during their in- 
tended vigils round the body of the deceased. Nor 
was this beverage unmixed with something siill 
stronger, for into each cup was poured a certain mo- 
dicum of whisky, which, though not enough to intoxi- 
cate, certainly had the effect of making the tongues 
of the company wag so fast, and of taking so much of 
restraint from their manners, that, had the accom- 
paniments of death not avouched the cause of their 
meeting, you might have iinagined them to be as- 
sembled for some purpose of joy rather than of grief. 
The only person who partook not of the inspiring 
liquid, or its enlivening consequences, was the poor 
girl, who sat with folded hands, and a look of abstrac- 
tion, till roused from her deep reverie by one of the 
women, who, having put some of the grounds of the 
tea into a cup, presented it to her, and desired her 
to cast it round, that she might be able to cheer her 
by divining from it something more fortunate than 
she perhaps expected to hear. _ The girl stretched out 
her hand, not to take the cup, but to put it from her. 
Her busy friend was not, however, to be so easil 
foiled in her purpose ; for, seizing the extended hand, 
she placed the cup in it, and, taking hold of the wrist, 
waved it backwards and forwards several times. Con- 
tent with having thus accomplished her will, she re- 
seated herself, and began to peer through her spec- 
tacles at the particles thus thrown together by chance, 
till at length she exclaimed, in a tone of affected sur- 
prise, “ Weel, did 1 ever see the like o' that! Did 


I no tell ye, Sarah, my bonny burd, that I would 
maybe see something to comfort ye; and as sure as 
ever I read a cup true—and J hae read many a one— 
there’s Willie Irvine walking upon land as hi and 
dry as where we're sitting, and the sea lying be- 
hint him.” 

Here the fortune-teller was interrupted by « rough 
old crone, who sat next her. ‘‘ Think shame o° yer- 
sell, Isbel Fleming,” she said, * to speak sic leein’ 
nonsense to the puir lassie. She may, indeed, see 
Willie Irvine, but it will never be in the body, for 
there was ower sure accounts for that. But, as I said, 
she may see him; for did I no see my first husband, 
after he was dead, standing afore me as plain as | see 
you sitting there ?” 

“QO! whisht, whisht,” said one of the women in a 
low whisper ; one who, possessing more feeling than 
the last speaker, wished to put an end w a subject she 
observed was so painful to the ome who had given 
rise to it; “for ony sake, whisht !—do ye no see her 
lips as they quiver, and that red spot burning on her 
cheek ?” The women all turned their eyes upon poor 
Sarah, who, unable to contend any longer with the 
agony at her heart, rose and left the house to give it 
vent. ‘* Now,” said her commiserating friend, “ see 
what ye hae done; ye hae driven the puir thing out 
bye, to the cauld.” “As to cauld,” said Isbel Fle- 
ming, who had resided in the cottage for some weeks, 
during the illness of the stepmother, “ she neither feels 
cauld nor heat, and she's out-bye night and day, wan- 
dering about on the braes, mair nor she’s in the house. 
But, nae doubt, it’s garring her wear faster awa.” 
“ What is the matter with the puir decayed crater ?” 
inquired our friend Elspeth, who, having given her 
husband his supper before she left home, and promised 
to return to him soon after daylight next morning, 
had become one of the watchers for the night ; “ for I 
was real vexed,” she continued, ‘‘to see the blithesome 
lassie, that had cheeks like the simmer roses, and een 
glancing as they had been twa diamonds from aneath 
her bonny brent brow, looking sae ghaist-like; and 
wondered the had ta’en on sae on account o’ that stour 
auld carline lying there on the braid o’ her back. But 
I’m thinking, by the fortune ye read her, Isbel, it 
maun be some sweethearting story that’s the matter.” 

Here Isbel expressed her surprise that any body 
should be ignorant of a story so well known in the 
country. This story she now proceeded to tell. 

The old blacksmith, Michael Grey, the father of 
Sarah, was an elder of the kirk, and much respected 
during his lifetime, as a man who, though he was 
thought by most people somewhat austere in his reli- 
gious notions, had much common sense, blended with 
more information than falls to the lot of many whose 
opportunities of improvement are not greater than his. 
He had married for his second wife an elderly woman, 
that he might have his domestic affairs managed 
with economy, and his little Sarah well taken care of. 
But in his choice of a person to fulfil the lateer momen- 
tous duty he had committed a great error, though 
it was one he never discovered to the day of his 
death. The woman he brought into his house, as 
stepmother to his child, was of a morose and jea- 
jous disposition; and as she had married him not 
only for the purpose of getting rid of the reproach 
of celibacy, but with the hope of benefiting by the 
money he was said to have saved, she looked on the 
child as an encumbrance, and never saw her caressed 
by her father without a secret feeling of displeasure. 
Meantime, ignorant of what passed in the mind of 
his wife, which she had sufficient wit to conceal from 
him, Michael's leisure time was all devoted to the in- 
struction of his daughter, whose love for him made 
her an apt scholar. Sarah was, however, not insen- 
sible to the malignant influence of her stepmother, 
that, as she grew up, manifested itself in a thousand 
instances, which her regard for her father’s peave 
alone made her hide from his knowledge. ‘This ran- 
corous disposition of one with whom she was doomed 
to live in such close contact, would, it is probable, 
have deeply affected the happiness of this young crea- 
ture, had she not, at the age of fifteen, become insen- 
sibly subjected to a kindlier domination in the com. 
panionship of a lad two years older then herself, who 
was at that period bound apprentice to her father, and 


domesticated under his roof. ‘This was the Willie | 


Irvine spoken of by the old woman, and a more ge- 
nerous and better principled, or a more kind-hearted 
lad, never existed. Of all these perfectious in his ap- 
prentice, old Michael was fully aware, and anticipated 
with perfect content the consequences likely to ensue 
from the degree of intimacy and apparent affection 
which subsisted between him and his daughter. But 
Michael was endued with no small degree of obsti- 
nacy in his own opinions ; and though these were ge- 
nerally right in principle, they sometimes tended, #6 
the best of opinions sometimes do, when persisted in 
against the dictates of feeling and the rise of parti- 
cular circumstances, to produce unbappy results. He 
had not married his first wife, till, having made some- 
thing by kis business, he was enabled to live without 
that anxious care which is the sure portion of a young 
couple who come together while entirely destitute of 
money. This prudent lesson he was constantly incul- 
cating on young Irvine. In conformity with this opi- 
nion and advice, the old man left his daughter, by 
his will, two hundred pounds, not to be paid to her 
till five years had expired after the date of the testa- 
ment, should he then be dead. Not many months 
after this he died, and his daughter felt, in all its 
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bitterness, the loss of her kind father ;- for it was then 
that Ler cruel stepmother seemed to remunerate her- 
self, by giving vent to all her evil humours, for the 

jal restraint under which she had laid them dur- 
ng the life of her husband. 

Sarah’s former innocent gaiety, and the modesty of 
her looks and behaviour, had gained her the love of 
all who knew her, and she was as much pitied as her 
old tyrant was execrated. Nor would she have con- 
tinued to live with her stepmother, but for the solemn 
promise she had given her father on his deathbed, 
that she would remain with her till she married. Wil- 
liam had no money, and could not give her a house 
of her own, though, had she been comfortably situ- 
ated, he would have reconciled himself to wait till he 
had, by patient industry, added his gains to her two 
hundred pounds ~ his kind heart could not brook the 
idea of her continuing to suffer the tyranny she was 
daity subjected to for the long space of tive years. Mat- 
ters standing thus, he determined to accept the tempt- 
ing offer, just made to him by an uncle who had been 
long settled in Awerica, to become his foreman in an 
iron-work at New York. This uncle was unmarried ; 
and who could calculate what he might do for a nephew 
who was his name-child ? At all events, two years 
of perseverance, with rigid economy and high wages, 
might enable him to return with something to aid in 
shortening the term of probation ; and he left Sarah 
with a solemn vow, that, if he still continued to live, 
he would return to her on that day two years on which 
he took his leave. His reiterated assurances to this 
effect, and of writing to her by every opportunity, 
combined with all his sanguine expectations, which 
were expressed with so little doubt, softened in some 

the hour of parting—that hour so inexpress- 
ibly bitter to young and ardent hearts, when torn 
asunder by stern necessity. 

Weeks and months came and went, but no tidings 
of William. At length accounts were received at the 
port from whence he embarked, that part of a wreck, 
on which was the name of the vessel in which he 
sailed, had been met with at sea near the mouth of 
the river St Lawrence, and that all on board had 
perished. The high hopes, which, like the rays of 
the sun, had shone between the clouds of occasional 
despondence on the heart of Sarah, now set in dark- 
ness, and nought but a bleak and wintry night was 
before her. But the symptoms of a deadly disease, 
which seemed to be attacking the vital springs of life, 
gave promise that the darkness would not long con- 
tinue. The day which carried Elspeth to the cottage 
in the exercise of her new function, was the anniver- 
sary of the one on which William departed, and was 
also that (the two years being now completed) on 
which he had pledged his faith to return; and thus 
poor Sarah was more abstracted, and, if possible, more 
melancholy, than usual, and more inclined to seek for 
solitude. When driven from the house by the mem- 
bers of the latewake, she descended into the valley 
beneath, and sat her down upon a seat, composed of 
stone and turf, which William had constructed. It 
was there she had bid him farewell, and there that he 
had promised to sit with her again on the day which 
was now nearly at a close. This seat was not far from 
the pathway with the little brook before it, while at 
its back rose the wooded bank, through whose dark 
masses of shade, the moon, now at its full, only pene- 
trated where a partial opening between the trees just 
behind her admitted of its sending its white rays to 
illumine the sparkling current of the water. The 
heart-broken girl fixed her earnest and mournful gaze 
upon the heavens, studded with all their host of stars 
shining in bright effulgence, while she revolved in 
her mind the sorrows of the last two years, and con- 
trasted her feelings with what they would have been 
on that night, had it been the one of William's return. 
The elements of deep thought and feeling are not con- 
fined to the breasts of those in a superior class of so- 
ciety, though tothem generally belongs the exclusive 
advantage of clothing them in the language of refine- 
ment; and this poor girl indulged a romance of senti- 
ment consequent upon her long-cherished affection, 
and fostered by the lonely musings of her solitary 
situation, which gave a peculiar character to her ideas. 
She considered herself as one cut off from her kind 
by a stroke of fate, and fast hastening to a world of 
spirits, to which she already more than half belonged ; 
and while the blessed effects of a well-grounded hope 
kept her from breathing a murmur against the decrees 
of an all-wise Providence, she thought it not sinful 
to indulge many a strange and singular fancy. Among 
these was an ardent and absorbing wish that her lost 
lover might be permitted to appear to her. Often as 
she lay awake in the night, and thought on his mortal 
remains lying fathoms deep, with the wild waves 
rolling over them, had she raised her head from her 
uneasy pillow, and looked forth from her bed, wish- 
ing, and almost expecting, to see him turn one more 
glance of love upon her, where the fire-light or the 
moon-beams shone on some particular part of the 
room. On this night the extraordinary wish of be- 
holding him seemed to have nearly amounted to frenzy. 
She had just heard a person who seemed to possess all 
her senses declare her belief that she might again be- 
hold William Irvine, and affirm that she had herself 
seen a departed spirit; and though in the days of 
health and happiness Sarah would have treated such 
a story as the effect of ignorant superstition or wilful 

resentation, it now seemed to her sickly fancy 
asa established on authority; and 


she questioned with herself on the possibility of his 
appearing to her on the spot where she sat ere yet 
the time had elapsed when he had so solemnly pledged 
his faith to return. With a heart filled with this idea, 
where every thought and feeling was concentrated in 
one overmastering and intense desire, she still gazed 
upon the heavens, as though her looks sought to pene- 
trate them, while she uttered a fervent prayer, that, 
if ever such permission had indeed been granted, she 
might now once more behold on earth the man she 
had so truly loved. All was hushed around her, and 
she had hardly breathed this prayer when she heard 
her name pronounced in the lowes: and softest accents 
of her lover's well-known voice, and beheld him sitting 
beside her. 

She had now attained her wish; and though her 
broken heart was insensible to fear, a deep feeling of 
breathless awe stole over her, aud she gazed upon him 
for a second with unclosed lips, on which the words 
she would have uttered seemed to freeze. He too 
looked steadfastly and mournfully on her altered and 
emaciated countenance; but the next instant she 
found herself encircled in his embrace, and felt his 
warm breath upon her cheek, while he assured her 
they had now met to part no more. It was then that 
the light forsogk her eyes, and she became to all ap- 
pearance a lifeless corse, and that William, having 
for some time in vain endeavoured to recover ber from 
this stute of insensibility, severely reproached himself 
for the rashness of his approach. And when he had 
carried her inanimate body in his arms, and laid it 
down in the chamber of death at the cottage, his 
heart was torn with anguish, as he beheld, by a clearer 
light, the ravages which sickness and sorrow had 
made upon her form, and heard the undisguised and 
indiscreetly-uttered opinions of the women, that she 
had not long to live. They were, however, fortu- 
nately mistaken in their prognostication ; for, after a 
short struggle of a few days between death and life, 
she gradually, though slowly, recovered her wonted 
health, and became the happy wife of William Irvine, 
on whose two years’ history it may be necessary to 
say a few words. He had been wrecked, as was sup- 
posed, at the mouth of the St Lawrence, where he, 
and the only other person saved from a watery grave, 
reached the shores of Canada in one of the ship’s 
boats; but, falling in with a party of Indians, they 
were made prisoners, and detained among their tribe 
for many months, before they found an opportunity 
of making their escape. When William arrived at 
New York, he found his uncle, who believed him to 
be dead, preparing to return home to England, that 
he might spend the remainder of his days in his na- 
tive country, where he now intended to establish his 
nephew in business, promising at the same time to 
make him his heir. Meanwhile, William, on reach- 
ing England, had left his uncle at the port where 
they landed ; and finding that he had no time to lose, 
spceded forward, that he might keep his promise of 
returning on the day he had promised. Nor must I 
omit to mention, that the old woman Isbel Fleming 
was after this looked upon as an oracle, and resorted 
to by the young people far and near, who were foolish 
enough to believe she could foretell future events. 


THE MALTHUS THEORY OF POPOCLATION. 
Tuovcn Mr Malthus’s theory of population* was 
published in 1798, and has been since then frequently 
printed, and widely circulated, there is still, we are 
persuaded, a vast part of the community who are 
either altogether unacquainted with it, or make it 
only the subject of an unreflecting ridicule and oblo- 
quy- Thisisnot right. The subject is one so nearly 
concerning the comfort of the whole community, that 
no educated man in the empire ought to be ignorant 
of it: it is also proper that those who are disposed to 
make sport of any such important subject, should, in 
the first place, know what it is they are laughing at. 
We have, therefore, thought proper to condense the 
views of Mr Malthus into an article for the present 
sheet, by which means we entertain a confident hope 
that the number of those who understand the Mal- 
thusian system will be greatly increased. 

- The author of this celebrated essay begins by stating, 
that there is a constant tendency in all animated life 
to increase beyond the nourishment prepared for it. 
The most of plants have so many seeds, that, if all 
could find room to grow, they would soon overspread 
many worlds much larger than the present. Many 
animals, but especially of the fish kind, would increase 
at an equally rapid rate. The superabund which 
was perhaps designed by nature, in order to insure 
against accidental extinction or diminution of the 
various species—is checked in both cases by the im- 
possibility of all finding room or sustenance to enable 
them togrow. In like manner, the human race has a 
tendency to increase more rapidly than nourishment. 


with an Inquiry into our Pros; respecting the future re- 
cael « mitigation of the evils which it occasions. By T. R. 
Malthus, A.M., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 


In a country such as America, where there happens to 
be no restraint on this score, the numbers of the peuple 
are doubled every twenty-five years. Of course, the 
same results sight be expected every where, if suste- 
nance for fresh communities could every where be as 
readily found. In old countries, however, such as 
Great Britain, where the utmost ingenuity could not 
greatly increase the amount of food, the tendency of 
the race to double its numbers once in twenty-five 
yours, could not be permitted free exercise without 
eading to mischief. Mr Malthus is ‘so liberal as to 
suppose that food could be doubled the first twenty- 
five years, and an equal quantity added at the end of 
every such period for the future. But even thus, 
says he, while the race was increasing as 1, 2, 4, 8, 
16, 32, 64, 128, the food would only be increasing as 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; so that, at the end of two hun- 
dred years, there would only be food for eight out of 
every hundred and twenty-eight persons. He there- 
fore concludes, that, though Nature gave the power of 
this increase of population, she meant it to be guided 
by a reference to the means of subsistence. 

Mr Malthus then considers the various checks which 


control this principle in human population. When _ 


more are born than can be supported with comfort, 
they are apt to be cut off at various ages by the effects 
of a poor style of living, or they continue to live in 
such miserable style that existence is no blessing. 
When the community is sensible that either this re- 
sult has taken place, or will do so if the population be 
unduly increased, marriages are apt to become less 
frequent, so that fewer children are thenceforth born. 
Where this diminution of the number of mariiages is 
accompanied by that purity of life which is enjoined 
upon men both by human and divine law, and which 
the reason of man will enable him to practise, it forms 
what Mr Malthus calls the check of moral restraint. 
Where on the other hand it is productive of degrad- 
ing vices, it still tends to check population, though in 
a manner very discreditable tu the species. There are 
three checks, then, upon population—moral restraint, 
vice, and misery ; which, in fully cultivated countries, 
keep the numbers of the inhabitants nearly on a par 
with the means of subsistence, which they would other- 
wise be so apt to exceed. 

The bulk of Mr Malthus’s book is taken up with 
an extensive array of facts for the proof of these fun- 
damental principles. He shows how the hardships 
endured by savages operate in preventing children 
from being reared—how the ancient Teutonic nations, 
who were a little better off, brought up a large sur- 
plus of men, who, periodically, poured down upon the 
limits of the Roman empire, in search of settlements, 
and, though cut off in hundreds of thousands, were 
still succeeded in a few years by fresh hordes—how, 
in various modern nations, where the population is 
fully enough to devour all the product of the a 
and where no moral restraint exist the inevitab 
result is a dreadful mortality among the young, and a 
general depression of the standard of subsistence. 
We have not room to follow Mr Malthus into all his 
calculations; but for these the reader may, if he 
pleases, consult the work itself. 

The grand aim of the essay is of a highly moral 
and humane kind. Seeing that the result of an ex- 
cessive population must be an increase of misery, Mr 
Malthus earnestly recommends that none should marry 
unless they have a tolerably fair prospect of being 
able to support their children, in a style as good at 
lenst as their own present mauner of life. “The 
lowest prospect,” says he, “ with which a man can be 
justified in marrying, seems to be, the power, when 
in health, of earning such wages, as, at the average 
price of corn, will maintain the average number of 
living children to a marriage’—which ts about three 
or four. He is not, as is vulgarly supposed, an 
enemy to marriage in the abstract. He rejoices in the 
happiness and virtue of domestic life; but he says 
that it must not be purchased at so dreadful a price 
as certain death or penury to the human beings there- 
by brought into existence. One man must not be 
good and happy, at the risk of causing three or four 
persons a few years afterwards to be the reverse. “It 
is an utter misconception of my argument,” says he, 
‘*to infer that I am an enemy to population. I am 
only an enemy to vice and misery, and, consequently, 
to that unfavourable proportion between population 
and food which produces these evils. But this unfa- 
vourable proportion has no necessary connection with 
the quantity of absolute population which a country 
may contain. On the contrary, it is more frequently 
found in countries which are very thinly peopled, than 
in those which are populous. 

“ The bent of my argument on the subject of popu- 
lation may be illustrated by the instance of a pasture 
farm. If a young grazier were told to stock his land 
well, as on his stock would depend his profits, and 
the ultimate success of his undertaking, he would 
certainly have been told nothing but what was stri 
true. And he would have to accuse himself, not 


does not refer to icular numbers, but merely to 
that proportion which is best adapted to the farm, 
whether it be a poor or a rich one, whether it will 
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“4 advisers, if in pursuance of these instructions he were 
to push the breeding of his cattle till they became lean 
and half-starved. His instructor, when he talked of 
the advantages of a large stock, meant undoubtedly 
ceitemnmmenranteatnans, matte stock in proper condition, and not such a stock, as, 
© The book, in its \ater editions, is in two volumes 8vo., and the | *Pough it might be numerically greater, was in value 
full title is as follows:—‘* An Essay on the Prineiple of Popula- | Much less. ‘The _ of stocking a farm well 
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carry fifty head of cattle or five hundred. It is un- 
doubtedly extremely desirable that it should carry the 
r number, and every effort should be made to 
effect this object; but surely that farmer could not be 
considered as an enemy to a large quantity of stock, 
who should insist upon the folly and impropriety of 
attempting to breed such a quantity, before the land 
was put into a condition to bear it.” 

The principle here laid down by Mr Malthus is 
based on well-established facts. Any store-farmer in 
Scotland will attest that his ground is just able to sup- 

an exact number of sheep, and no more. We 
were informed by one who feeds about two thousand 
sheep on a certain space, that, if he were to increase 
the number by so much as twenty, a deterioration in 
the quality of both the flesh and the wool of the whole 
fack would be observable at the end of the season. 

Mr Malthus afterwards shows incontestibly that 
where marriages and births are in more than the usual 
proportion in old countries, they are not indicative of an 
increasing population, but only of an excessive quan- 
tity of children and young persons, of whom a large 
proportion do not reach maturity. It appears from a 
work on Switzerland, that, in proportion to the same 
population, the Lyonois produced ten births, the Pays 
de Vaud eleven, and a particular parish in the Alps 
only eight, but that, at the age of twenty, these three 
different numbers were all reduced to the same. In 
the Lyonois nearly half of the population was under 
the age of puberty, in the Pays de Vaud one-third, 
and in the parish of the Alps only one-fourth. “ The 
inference from these facts,” says he, ‘is unavoidable, 
and of the highest importance to society.” In many 
parts of his essay, he dwells on the advantage of 
rearing the requisite population from the smallest 
number of births. ‘A decrease of mortality,” he 
says, “ is what we ought chiefly to aim at.” 

For this end, no other means can be suggested than 
that self-control which is one of the most remark- 
able characteristic features distinguishing man from 
other animals. The existence of this faculty is, in 
the estimation of Mr Malthus, a proof that there is 
nothing in his theory inconsistent with the original 
decrees uf Providence. He even contends that the 
exercise of this faculty tends to improve the charac- 
ter of the individual, and renders his domestic hap- 
piness, when the proper time for it arrives, the more 
refined, as well as greater in degree. 

Such are the views of Mr Malthus, divested of all 
the philosophical apparatus with which he endeavours 
to prove their soundness. We have now to make a 
few remarks upon his theory. It appears to us that 
this profound inquirer has not allowed sufficient im- 
portance to the outlet afforded by emigration. It is 
proved by the very increase of the human race (laying 
the Scriptures out of view), that it was at first very 
limited in numbers ; it is equally proved by the far- 
extended svil, almost every where fit to produce human 
sustenance, that the few were intended to increase, 
and spread out, and ultimately cover the whole. The 
tendency to increase beyond the means of subsistence, 
appears to us as in a great measure the means by 
which nature forces the accomplishment of this end. 
She brings into life a multitude too great for the li- 
inited scene of their birth, and tells them, as plainly 
as possible, that the abundance may be relieved by a 
certain proportion passing onward into the wilder- 
ness. Mr Malthus finds so many difficulties in emi- 
gration, that he almost entirely excludes it from view, 
as a relief to the pressure occasioned by the popula- 
tion principle ; but the difficulties are y ne becom- 

less ; and it was perhaps meant that the removal 
of them should form one of those incentives to the 
exercise of activity aud ingenuity, which nature has 
evidently had in view, for the improvement of the 
general condition of her children. Besides the duty 
of filling up all the waste parts of the earth, man is 
urged by the population principle to make those parts 
of the earth he inhabits as productive as possible. 
The desire of entering that condition which lessens 
the temptations to error, and forms the groundwork 
of all those relations which are afterwards to call forth 
his best affections and most pleasurable emotions, puts 
every individual not originally gifted with fortune, to 
his utmost activity, and to the utmost exercise of the 
virtue of a blameless life, in order that he may have 
the means of obtaining so great an addition to the or- 
dinary blessings of existence. If Mr Malthus had 
insisted a little more upon these matters, his essay 
would have perhaps excited less surprise and less o 
position. There can, however, be no doubt of the 
general propriety of his views, while many of them 
are traced with a pathos and feeling which do him 
the highest honour. In the following passage, with 
which we shall conclude this article, he sums up in 
one emphatic and nervous address. “ I think it 
will be admitted,” says he, “ that if we apply the 
spirit of St Paul’s declarations respecting marriage 
the prése:t state of society, and the known con- 
tion of vur nature, the natural inference seems 
to be, that when marriage does not interfere with 
higher duties, it is right; when it does, it is wrong. 
According to the genuine principles of moral science, 
*The method of coming at the will of God from the 
light of nature, is to inquire into the tendency of the 
action te promote or diminish the general happiness.’ 
There are perhaps few actions that tend so directly to 
diminish the general happiness, as to marry without 
means of supporting children. He who coramits 
is art, therefore, clearly offends agninst the will of 


God; and having become a burden on the society in 
which he lives, and plunged himself and family into 
a situation in which virtuous habits are preserved 
with more difficulty than in any other, he appears 
to have violated his duty to his neighbours and to 
himself, and thus to have listened to the voice of pas- 
sion in opposition to his higher obligations.” 


TASTES OF DIFFERENT NATIONS IN 
RESPECT TO FOOD. 

THE nations of Enrope are accustomed to laugh at 
one another, on account of the different kinds of food 
which are favourites with each. The oats of Scot- 
land afford amusement to the Englishman, who con- 
siders them only as food for horses; potatoes and 
buttermilk are reckoned a good joke against Irish- 
men; and the English are laughed at because they 
cannot pass a holiday without plum-pudding. The 
thin broth and frog steaks of the French are better 
known than any of their victories ; and the maccaroni 
paste, which is the delight of Italians, is the wonder 
of every other country. By the people of the south, 
Germans are imagined to feed almost entirely on 
grease and sour cabbage; Russians upon train-oil 
and rye-bread. The only diet of Spaniards, it is al- 
leged, is garlic and grapes, with salt-fish and oil in 
Lent. The people of Norway make bread of the 
bark of trees to eat with their fat and deer’s flesh ; 
and consider it a luxury to mix a little rye-flour with 
this kind of sawdust in their cakes. It is singular 
that every nation enjoys this kind of jest at the ex- 
pense of the others, without considering that itself is 
exposed to the same ridicule. It is never considered 
that the style of living among different nations de- 
pends almost entirely upon the climate under which 
they reside, and the natural productions of their 
country. That abundance of strong and exciting 
animal food which is necessary for maintaining the 
human system in its proper vigour in cold damp cli- 
mates, such as those of Russia and the north of Ger- 
many, would be almost poison to people of warmer 
countries, such as France or Spain. These require 
lighter and more easily-digested aliments; and, ac- 
cordingly, they live chiefly on vegetables or fruits. 
When they do use animal food, it is boiled or other- 
wise cooked, till it has lost its most stimulating qua- 
lities; and hence those soups, and other artificial 
dishes, which are so much used in France, and so of- 
ten satirised in England. The use of vegetables is 
more exclusive in Spain and Portugal than even in 
France, and a stout muleteer of these countries is 
abundantly refreshed by a dinner consisting of a piece 
of bread with a few onions, dates, or raisins, and a 
draught of wine. It is the same in Italy, where, in 
the country places, the peasantry consider themselves 
to live well if they can procure cucumbers or raisins, 
with bread ; in the towns there is a kind of paste, 
called maccaroni, which is made of wheat-flour much 
kneaded, and formed into long strings, by being 
forced through holes in a board ; this is reckoned by 
the labouring classes a superb relish to their vegeta- 
bles or fruit ; animal food is little used or cared for. 
The Arab of the desert will travel long journies on 
horseback, day after day, having no other subsistence 
but dates, and perhaps a little camel’s milk. The 
abstinence of the Brahminical Indians, who reckon it 
profane to taste any kinds of animal food ex 
poultry and fish, and not always these, has its origin 
entirely in the heat of their country, which renders 
that kind of aliment unnecessary and often hurtful to 
the human constitution. 

In cold countries, however, animal food becomes 
indispensable ; and, in those frozen regions which our 
navigators have lately visited, the enormous quanti- 
ties of fish and flesh which are devoured by the rude 
inhabitants, were matter of utter astonishment to 
Englishmen ; eight or ten pounds of pure fat were 
taken into the stomach of an Esquimeux, without 
his being in the least troubled ; the Icelanders, though 
generally reckoued temperate, live almost entirely on 
mutton, fish, or the fat and eggs of sea-birds; the 
only vegetable substances consumed along with these 
being a little powdered lichen, or the roots of certain 
kinds of rushes. This rule, that animal food becomes 
more necessary to the people of cold latitudes than to 
those of warm, is universal; and it is even found 
that individuals from southern countries, who may 
chance to reside any time in regions farther north, 
have their appetites changed accordingly. Some 
English people who went to live for a season in one 
of the vailies of Norway, were themselves astonished 
at the quantity of animal fat which they relished ; 
and a lady of the party did not know whether to be 
ashamed or to laugh at the extent of change in her 
appetite. Captain Cochrane, in his pedestrian jour- 
ney along the shores of the Frozen Ocean, experi- 
enced the same sensations; and mentions that he 
never enjoyed any dinner in his life so much as those 
of which the only material was a raw frozen fish, 
and a good lump of fat. 

Persons who go from a cold to a warm country 
experience a reverse change, and are incapacitated 
from using their accustomed quantity of animal food. 
In cases where a northern people have settled in tro- 
pical regions, and yet continued to persevere, as they 
were wont, in the unrestrained use of animal sub- 
stances, the consequences are uniformly an impaired 
state of general health, and a shorter average of life. 
The Dutch affurd a instance of this per- 


versity ; for being accustomed, in their own northern 
fens, to the liberal use of flesh and greasy substances 
of all kinds, they persevered also at Batavia and the 
Cape of Good Hope, which are very hot countries 
(particularly the former), in having all their dishes 
brought to table swimming in oil and fat. It was 
partly from thence that Batavia, while in possession 
of the Dutch, was reckoned the grave of Europeans ; 
the English, who were more temperate and cleanly 
in their eating, found it in no respect more unhealthy 
than other stations in the same climate. Even at the 
Cape of Good Hope, which is a much cooler situation, 
this propensity of the Dutch gives rise among them 
to numerous diseases ; apoplexy in common, which, 
though seldom fatal of itself, generally lays the foun- 
dation for dropsy, by which the patient is yr 
carried off. The general run of life among the Du 

merchants of Cape-Town is nov above 60 years. The 
English themselves (particularly young people re- 
cently arrived in warm climates) are seldom suffi- 
ciently cautious in this respect, and often indulge 
tuo freely in the flesh-pots of England, in a country 
where such a mode of living has the most deleterious 
effects on the constitution. Animal food, if used to 
any extent in these climates, ought to be cooked a!- 
mnost to » a8 is the uniform practice with the 
French, Spaniards, Turks, and indeed all the south- 
ern nations ; and it ought never to be eaten under- 
done, in the mode of English beef-steaks, which are 
there the most unhealthy dish that can be used. In 


the Southern States of America, one individual of © 


every 900 among the negroes, arrives at the age of 
100 ; whereas among the whites, scarcely one in 
19,000 sees that age: the negroes live chiefly on rice, 
vegetables, and a little tish or poultry, well cooked ; 
whereas, the whites delight in ham, beef-steaks, 
game, &c. ; and every dish is dressed in such a manner 
as to retain the animal juices as litle changed as 
possible. 

It ought to be remarked, however, that savage 
tribes in all climates, who are continually in the open 
air, and are exposed to violent and irregular exer- 
tion, consume animal fvod in large quantities, raw or 
cooked, fresh or stale, without any immediate danger. 
Of this the Tartars, the North American Indians, 
and others, afford remarkable examples. 

Custom or necessity reconciles some nations te food 
which would be thought revolting to others. The 
people of the South Sea Islands, where there are no 
large quadrupeds, rear dogs, as we do oxen and ca- 
pons, and fatten them for eating; Mr Mariner even 
says that he came to relish the flesh of these animals 
as well as pork. The rer people of the same 
islands feed on rats. The Hottentots are fond of 
caterpillars, and consider a dinner of these crawling 
insects, with some of the roots of their bulbous plants, 
as quite a delicacy. The Chinese purchase at a high 
price a kind of sea-snail, which, like other snails, con- 
sists chietly of a gelatinous substance, and is highly 
relished by them ; they use also as a delicacy a kind 
of swallow’s nest, found in caves in the Malay Islands ; 
and which these birds are supposed to form from par- 
ticles of decaying anima! substances, skimmed up as 
they float on the surface of the sea or lakes. The 
aborigines of New Holland consume large quan- 
tities of a kind of worm found in rotting trees, and 
which they discover by the sound which the tree 
gives on being struck’in a certain manner. Ser- 
pents are eaten freely by some tribes ; and others 
(such as the European gipsies) prefer the flesh of 
animals which have died a natural death. Some 
of the North American Indians eat, when press- 
ed by hunger, a kind of fatty or unctuous earth, 
which they aver satisfies their appetite. This sub- 
stance has not, as far as we know, been analysed ; 
but it is impossible that it can contain the smallest 
nourishment; and its unctuous appearance, which 
no doubt is the origin of its repute as an article of 
food, can only be a deception, arising from its contain- 
ing magnesia in some shape. The negroes in the 
West Indies, when labouring under certain disorders 
of the stomach, devour greedily dust and mud in pre- 
ference to any wholesome aliment ; and we have seen 
children in this country, under the same irregularity 
of appetite, eat coals, woollen rags, and otler trum. 
pery ; but these are morbid appearances, the mere re- 
sults of disease. 

The most horrifying of all kinds of food is when 
men eat one another. ‘There have been traces of this 
kind of entertainment among all early people; and 
most of the untutored nations of antiquity either ate 
their prisoners, or offered them up in sacrifice to idols. 
The only tribes among whom the practice is now ce1- 
tainly known to exist are those of New Zealand : these 
joes | are in a state something resembling that of 
Greece, during those savage times whjigh have been 
called the heroic; and are continually engaged in wars 
with each other, considering the getting in of their 
harvests only as a part of the preparations for a new 
campaign. The prisoners who are taken are killed, 
and eaten as they are wanted ; and the common mode 
of cooking them is, to heat to redness, ina pit, a num 
ber of large stones, which are afterwards covered with 
some green branches, wetted; upon this floor, or 
gridiron, the fiesh is laid, which is covered over in the 
pit with a quantity of green leaves and a straw mat, 
while, above all, is spread a layer of earth; by the 
heat of the stones the flesh is soon cooked. Pigs done 
in this way are reckoned excellent by our English 
sailors, who have tasted the dish ; and with regard to 
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human flesh, one or two of Captain Cook’s officers, 
who had the curiosity to authenticate their knowledge 
of cannibalism by tasting a morsel handed them by a 
New Zealander, said that its flavour was not unlike 
that of pork. Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles informs 
us of a tribe in Sumatra, who have a written language, 
and are otherwise not without civilisation, but who 
eat the flesh of their condemned criminals: among 
them, a man found guilty of adultery is condemned to 
be eaten alive, and the injured husband has the privi- 
lege of selecting the first portion, which is generally 
the ear; others also choose morsels according to their 
taste; the victim lives and sees them eating his flesh ; 
he is not killed till they have satistied themselves, and 
the chief then cuts off his head. 

As an example of the quantities of animal food 
eaten by savage people with impunity, we may give 
the following anecdote related by Barrow. While tra- 
velling in the interior of Southern Africa, his party 
twok prisoners some Bushmen of the Sneewberg (snowy 
mountains.) ‘‘ Three of these had a sheep given to 
them about five in the evening, which was entirely 
consumed by chem before noon of the following day. 
They continued to eat all night, without sleep, and 
without intermission : after this their lank bellies were 
distended to such a degree that they looked hardly 
like human creatures. Accustomed to food of a strong 
and pungent quality, simple water seemed to have no 
relish for them; and they accordingly prepared a be- 
verage more to their own taste : having cut the throat 
of the sheep, they opened the belly to let the blood 
run among the entrails; then cutting these with a 
knife, and pouring in a quantity of water, they stirred 
all together, and drank up the nauseous mixture with 
keen relish.” 


THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 
Or this noble bird, the blazon of the national standard 
of the Union, Audubon, in his Ornithology, gives the 
following vivid description :— 

“The great strength, daring, and cool courage of 
the white-headed eagle, joined to his unequalled 

ower of flight, render him highly conspicuous among 

is brethren. To these qualities did he add a gene- 
rous disposition towards others, he might be looked 
up tous a model of nobility. The ferocious, overbear- 
ing, and tyrannical temper which is ever and anon 
displaying itself in his actions, is, nevertheless, best 
adapted to his state, and was wisely given him by the 
Creator to enable him to perform the office assigned 
to him. 

To give you, kind reader, some idea of the nature 
of this bird, permit me to place you on the Missis- 
sippi, on which you may float gently along, while ap- 
preaching winter brings millions of water-fowl, on 
whistling wings, from the countries of the north, to 
seek a milder climate, in which to sojourn for a sea- 
son. The eagle is seen perched, in an erect attitude, 
on the highest summit of the tallest tree by the mar- 
gin of the broad stream. His glistening but stern 
eye looks over the vast expanse. He listens atten- 
tively to every sound that comes to his quick ear from 
afar, glancing now and then on the earth beneath, 
lest even the light tread of the fawn may pass un- 
heard. His mate is perched on the opposite side, and, 
should all be tranquil and silent, warns him by a cry 
to continue patient. At this well-known call, the 
male partly opens his broad wings, inclines his body 
a little downwards, and answers to her voice in tones 
not unlike the laugh of a maniac. The next moment 
he resumes his erect attitude, and again all around is 
silent. Ducks of many species—the teal, the wigeon, 
the mallard, and others—are seen passing with great 
rapidity, and following the course of the current ; but 
the eagle heeds them not: they are at that time be- 
neath his attention. The next moment, however, the 
wild trumpet-like sound of a yet distant but approach- 
ing swan is heard. A shriek from the female eagle 
comes across the stream ; for, kind reader, she is fully 
as alert as her mate. The latter suddenly shakes the 
whole of his body, and with a few touches of his biil, 
aided by the action of his cuticular muscles, arranges 
his plumage in an instant. The snow-white bird is 
now in sight: her long neck is stretched forward ; her 
eye is on the watch, vigilant as that of her enemy; 
her large wings seem with difficulty to support the 
weight of her body, although they flap incessantly. 
So irksome do her exertions seem, that her very legs 
are spread beneath her tail. to aid her in her flight. 
She approaches, however. The eagle has marked her 
for his prey. As the swan is passing the dreaded pair, 
the male bird starts from his perch, in full prepara- 
tion for the chase, with an awful scream, that to the 
swan's ear brings more terror than the report of the 
large 

Now is the moment to witness the displav of the 
eagle’s powers. He glides through the air like a fall- 
ing star, and, like a flash of lightning, comes upon the 
timerous quarry, which now, in agony and despair, 
seeks, by various manceuvres, to elude the grasp of 
his cruel talons, It mounts, doubles, and willingly 
would plunge into the stream, were it not prevented 
by the eagle, which, long possessed of the knowledge 
that by such a stratagem the swan might escape him, 
forces it,to remain in the air by attempting to strike 
it with his talons from beneath. The hope of escape 
is soon given up by the swan. It has already become 
much weakened, and its strength fails at the sight of 
the courage and swiftness of its antagonist. Its last 


gasp is about to escape, when the ferocious eagle strikes 
with his talons the under side of its wing, and with 
unresisted power forces the bird to fall in a slanting 
direction upon the nearest shore. 

It is then, reader, that you may see the cruel spirit 
of this dreaded enemy of the feathered race, whilst, 
exulting over his prey, he for the first time breathes 
atease. He presses down his powerful feet, and drives 
his sharp claws deeper than ever into the heart of the 
dying swan. He shrieks with delight as he feels the 
last convulsions of his prey, which has now sunk un- 
der his unceasing efforts to render death as painfully 
felt as it can possibly be. The female has watched 
every movement of her mate; and if she did not assist 
him in capturing the swan, it was not from want of 
will, but merely that she felt full assurance that the 
power and courage of her lord were quite sufficient 
for the dead. She now sails to the spot where he 
eagerly awaits her, and when she has arrived, they 
together turn the breast of the luckless swan upwards, 
and gorge themselves with gore. 

At other times, when these eagles, sailing in search 
of prey, discover a goose, a duck, or a swan, that has 
alighted on the water, they accomplish its destruction 
in a manner that is worthy of your attention. The 
eagles, well aware that water-fow] have it in their 
power to dive at their approach, and thereby elude 
their attempts upon them, ascend in the air in oppo- 
site directions over the lake or river on which they 
have observed the object which they are desirous of 
possessing. Both eagles reach a certain height, im- 
mediately after which one of them glides with great 
swiftness towards the prey; the latter, meantime, 
aware of the eagle’s intention, dives the moment be- 
fore he reaches the spot. The pursuer then rises in 
the air, and is met by its mate, which glides towards 
the water-bird, that has just emerged to breathe, and 
forces it to plunge again beneath the surface, to escape 
the talons of this second assailant. The first eagle is 
now poising itself in the place where its mate formerly 
was, and rushes anew to force the quarry to make an- 
other plunge. By thus alternately gliding, in rapid 
and oft-repeated rushes, over the ill-fated bird, they 
soon fatigue it, when it stretches out its neck, swims 
deeply, and makes for the shore, in the hope of con- 
cealing itself among the rank weeds. But this is of 
no avail, for the eagles follow it in all its motions, 
and the moment it approaches the margin, one of 
them darts upon it, and kills it in an instant, after 
which they divide the spoil. ; 

It does not confine itself to these kinds of food, but 
greedily devours young pigs, lambs, fawns, poultry, 
and the putrid flesh of carcasses of every description, 
driving off the vultures and carrion-crows, or the dogs, 
and keeping a whole party at detiance until it is sati- 
ated. It frequently gives chase-to the vultures, and 
forces them to disgorge the contents of their stomachs, 
when it alights and devours the filthy mass. A lu- 
dicrous instance of this took place near the city of 
Natchez, on the Mississippi. Many vultures were 
engaged in devouring the body and entrails of a dead 
horse, when a white-headed eagle accidentally passing 
by, the vultures all took to wing, one among the rest 
with a portion of the entrails partly swallowed, and 
the remaining part, about a yard in length, dangling 
in the air. The eagle instantly marked him, and 
gave chase. The poor vulture tried in vain to dis- 
gorge, when the eagle coming up, seized the lose end 
of the gut, and dragged the bird along for twenty or 
thirty yards, much against its will, until both feil to 
the ground, when the eagle struck the vulture, and in 
a few moments killed it, after which he swallowed the 
delicious morsel. 

The flight of the white-headed eagle is strong, ge- 
nerally uniform, and protracted to any dist , at 


veral persons were looking on, that I could per 

the glancings of its eye. The teal, on the point of 
being caught, when not more than fifteen or twenty 
yards from us, was saved from the grasp of its enemy, 
one of our party having brought the latter down by a 
shot, which broke one of its wings. When taken on 
board, it was fastened to the deck of our boat by means 
of a string, and was fed with pieces of cat-fish, some 
of which it began to eat on the third day of its con- 
finement. But as it became a very disagreeable and 
dangerodus associate, trying on all oceasions to strike 
at some one with its talons, it was killed and thrown 
overboard. 

It is supposed that eagles live to a very great age— 
some persons have ventured to say even a hundred 
years. Qn this subject I can only observe, that I 
once found one of these birds, which, on being killed, 
proved to be a female, and which, judging by its ap- 
pearance, must have been very old. Its tail and wing- 
feathers were so worn out, and of such a rusty colour, 
that I imagined the bird had lost the power of moult- 
ing. The legs and feet were covered with large warts, 
the claws and bill were much blunted, it could scarce! 
fly more than a hundred yards at a time, and this it 
did with a heaviness and unsteadiness of motion such 
as I never witnessed in any other bird of the species. 
The body was poor, and very tough. The eye was 
the only part which appeared to have sustained no 
injury. It remained sparkling, and full of animation, 
and even after death seemed to have lost little of its 
lustre. No wounds were perceivable on its body. 

The nest, which in some instances is of great size, 
is usually placed on a very tall tree, destitute of 
branches to a considerable height, but by no means 
always a dead one. It is never seen on rocks. It is 
composed of sticks, from three to five feet in length, 
large pieces of turf, rank weeds, and Spanish moss in 
abundance, whenever that substance happens to be 
near. When finished, it measures from five to six 
feet in diameter; and so great is the accumulation of 
materials, that it sometimes measures the same in 
depth, it being occupied for a great number of years 
in succession, and receiving some augmentation each 
season. When placed in a naked tree, between the 
forks of the branches, it is conspicuously seen at a 
great distance. The eggs, which are from two to 
four, more commonly two or three, are of a dull white 
colour, and equally rounded at both ends, some of 
them being occasionally granulated. Incubation lasts 
for more than three weeks, but I have not been able 
to ascertain its precise duration, as I have observed 
the female on different occasions sit for a few days in 
the nest, before laying the first egg. Of this I assured 
myself by climbing to the nest every day in succes- 
sion, during her temporary absence—a rather perilous 
undertaking when the bird is sitting. 

Before steam-navigation commenced on our western 
rivers, these eagles were extremely abundant there, 
particularly in the lower parts of the Ohio, the Mis- 
sissippi, and the adjoining streams. I have seen bun- 
dreds going down from the mouth of the Ohio to New 
Orleans, when it was not at all difficult to shoot them. 
Now, however, their number is considerably dimi- 
nished, the game on which they were in the habit of 
feeding having been forced to seek refuge from the 
persecution of man farther in the wilderness. Many, 
however, are still observed on these rivers, particu- 
larly along the shores of the Mississippi. 

In concluding this account of the white-headed 
eagle, suffer me, kind reader, to say how much I grieve 
that it should have been selected as the emblem ef my 
country. The opinion of our great Franklin on this 
subject, as it perfectly coincides with my own, I shall 
here present to you. ‘For my part,’ says he, in one 
of his letters, ‘I wish the bald eagle had not been 


pleasure. Whilst travelling, it is entirely supported 
by equal easy flappings, without any intermission, in 
as far as T have observed it, by following it with the 
eye, or the assistance of a glass. When looking for 
prey, it sails with extended wings, at right angles to 
its body, now and then allowing its legs to hang at their 
full length. Whilst sailing, it has the power of as- 
cending in circular sweeps, without a single flap of the 
wings, or any apparent motion either of them or of 
the tail; and in this manner it often rises until it dis- 
appears from the view, the white tail remaining lon- 
ger visible than the rest of the body. At other times, 
it rises only a few hundred feet in the air, and sails 
off in a direct line, and with rapidity. Again, when 
thus elevated, it partially closes its wings, and glides 
downwards for a considerable space, when, as if dis- 
appointed, it suddenly checks its career, and reassumes 
its former steady flight. When at an immense height, 
and as if observing an object on the ground, it closes 
its wings, and glides through the air with such rapi- 
dity as to cause a loud rustling sound, not unlike that 
produced by a violent gust of wind passing amongst 
the branches of trees. Its fall towards the earth can 
scarcely be followed by the eye on such occasions, the 
more particularly that these falls or glidings through 
whens usually take place when they are least ex- 


This bird has the power of raising from the surface 
of the water any floating object not heavier than itself. 
In this manner it often robs the sportsman of ducks 
which have been killed by him. Its audacity is quite 
remarkable. While descending the Upper Mississippi, 
I observed one of these eagles in pursuit of a green- 
winged teal, It came so near our boat, although se- 


as the representative of our country. He is 
a bird of bad moral character; he does not get his 
living honestly ; you may have seen him perched on 
some dead tree, where, too lazy to fish for himself, he 
watches the labour of the fishing-hawk; and when 
that diligent bird has at length taken a fish, and is 
bearing it to his nest for the support of his mate and 
young ones, the bald eagle pursues him, and takes it 
from him. With all this injustice, he is never in good 
case, but, like those among men who live by sharping 
and robbing, he is generally poor, and often very lousy. 
Besides, he is a rank coward ; the little king bird, not 
bigger than a sparrow, attacks him boldly, and drives 
him out of the district. He is, therefore, by no means 
a proper emblem for the brave and honest Cincinnati 
of America.’ 


The second volume of the Journal being now finished, a title- 
page and index have been prepared, and may be had, pricel $d 
either from the publishers or their agents; and any of the num- 
hers of the work from the ecommenceinent can also be supplied to 
complete sets. Both the first and second volumes of the Journal, 
handsomely done up in boards, are likewise on sale, and may be 
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